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RIDER IN THE SKY 

By RAYMOND F. JONES 


Ever since he was a little boy, Sam Burnham had 
wanted to be an adventurer of the starways. In- 
stead, he had become an accountant. But now he 
had a crazy chance to blaze the star-paths— for 
God, and country, and for Space Products, Inc. 



T here, for a lonpr time, the 
Government was the only 
agency involved in space activi- 
ties, and if you wanted to sell 


space equipment you sold to the 
Government. But this couldn’t 
last forever that way, of course. 
It began to ease off when Telstar 
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was launched, and by the time 
the first Lunar Colony was firmly 
set the opportunity was really 
ripe for private enterprise. On 
our side that is, of course. The 
Commies had their colony, natu- 
rally, and were constantly yelp- 
ing about Marxist superiority 
and boundary violations. Every- 
thing there was the State. But on 
our side, commercial members of 
the colony increased rapidly. 

Space Products, Incorporated 
was actually the brainchild of a 
couple of the first Apollo fellows, 
but after they’d made their ten 
million they sold out to Lew 
Lasky and his group. Lasky did 
not give it much personal atten- 
tion. It was just another money- 
maker, which he turned over to a 
president and a board of direc- 
tors. One of the things Lasky 
couldn’t have known was that the 
president, John T. Connors, as 
able a corporation man as eyer 
breathed, would hire Joe Smiley 
as Sales Manager. 

Joe had come well recommend- 
ed to Space Products Incorpo- 
rated. He had started in shoes 
and had come up at a moderate 
but steady pace through hard- 
ware, automobiles, missiles, elec- 
tronics, and now space equip- 
mMit He felt he could sell any- 
thing. 

The pace was intense, but Joe 
liked yungle life. The biggest 
names in the electronics and 
space vehicle business were turn- 


ing their attention to the equip- 
ment market. It looked like the 
next bonanza field for the boys 
big enough to stick it out. Joe in- 
tended that SPI would stick it 
out. 

At the moment there was some 
need for a good, reliable one-man 
conveyance for the Moon. 
Wheeled vehicles required mon- 
strous balloon tires to keep from 
sinking into the pumice-like dust. 
Tracked vehicles were equally 
cumbersome. But SPI had devel- 
oped a neat little reaction vehicle 
they were thinking of calling the 
Moon Hopper. It looked like a 
sure thing. There had been simi- 
lar gadgets tried before, and oth- 
ers would come along in the fu- 
ture, but the Moon Hopper was 
the best thing to date. It was 
Joe’s problem to grab the market 
and grab it fast, because there 
just wasn’t room enough at pres- 
ent for more than one such prod- 
uct. If two or more tried to com- 
pete for the existing market 
there wouldn’t even be beans for 
either of them. In addition, the 
first company to get solidly into 
this market would be there when 
the demand for such vehicles did 
eventually widen. 

For a solid week Joe and his 
staff had been trying to find suit- 
able gimmicks to kick off a pub- 
licity campaign when they an- 
nounced the Moon Hopper to the 
trade. On one wall of the room, 
opposite the end of the long wal- 
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nut conference table, was a life- 
size painting of a rugged, virile 
type easing a Hopper onto some 
lonely, unexplored segment of the 
Lunar surface. 

Joe gestured grandly to the 
painting and demanded, “Men — 
what does that inspire in you?” 

So far it had inspired exactly 
nothing. In shirtsleeves, and 
stripped of their ties, they had 
shouted themselves hoarse at 
each other through the cigar- 
smoke fog of the conference 
room. At times they had gazed in 
meditative silence at the intrepid 
spaceman. Other times they had 
pled with each other and cursed 
each other as idiots, and Joe had 
fired all of them at least seven 
times. 

But up to now they had con- 
ceived nothing suitably dignified 
and at the same time, dramatic 
enough to accomplish what Joe 
required: a h3T)notic grip on the 
mind and senses of any prospec- 
tive customer the moment he 
confronted some SPI publicity on 
the Moon Hopper. 

At the end of the day at the 
end of the week Joe sat limply at 
the head of the table and waved 
them away. 

“Get out,” he said wearily. 
“All idiots out. On Monday I’ll 
have me a new crew who will 
come up with flashes of genius so 
fast it will startle the technical 
merchandising world. And all 
you bums better get your supply 


of pencils and shoelaces, because 
that’s what you’ll be selling, come 
Monday. Pencils and shoelaces. 
On the street corner. Get out!” 

H e put his head on his arms on 
the table and was close to 
tears. The cigar smoke was that 
thick. He heard the tramp of re- 
treating feet and thought of tree- 
like elephant hoofs. Thick, heavy. 
Because that’s where they wear 
their brains, he thought. 

He looked up after a long time 
and started to raise his battered 
form from the chair. Then he 
stopped and did a double take. 

“I thought I told everybody to 
clear out,” he said. 

From halfway down the table 
his publicity director, Steve Mas- 
sey, nodded sagely. “Good thing 
you did, too. No chance to think 
with that crowd around. Now if 
we could just — ” 

“I meant you, too I” thundered 
Joe. 

“I don’t have to meet Amy un- 
til later tonight. I’ll stick around 
and help you.” 

Joe realized there were only 
two alternatives: murder or give 
up. He didn’t have the strength 
left for murder. 

A pensive grin appeared on 
Steve’s face. You know, I was 
just thinking — you want public- 
ity for the Hopper. Remember 
how they used to get publicity in 
the old days? Some guy would 
get together a bundle of dough 
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and buy a creaky crate of an air- 
plane and head out over the At- 
lantic. Most of them went down 
in the drink, but the ones that 
made it had it made real good. 
You remember Lindbergh? 

“Then, along about the same 
time, there was that English 
Channel craze. It seemed like ev- 
ery dame in the country was div- 
ing off the cliffs of Dover. There 
were the round-the-world fliers, 
too, and the flag pole sittei’s. And 
long before all this, a couple of 
guys even went across the Atlan- 
tic in a rowboat. People don’t do 
things like that any more, but 
what if somebody did?’’ 

“Yeah? Like what?’’ 

Steve laughed. “Like flying a 
Moon Hopper from the Earth to 
the Moon. Wouldn’t that be a 
blast if some idiot did it?’’ 

A quiet hush seemed to ad- 
vance slowly over Joe Smiley’s 
tortured world. He relaxed into 
his chair with inexorable delib- 
erateness, like a Cadillac tire 
with a slow leak. On his face a 
gradual illumination rose, as if 
from some inner glow. He stared 
straight ahead. 

After a long moment of relish- 
ing this world of sudden peace 
and relief from torment Joe arose 
and passed behind Steve Massey. 
He placed a hand reverently on 
the publicity director’s shoulder. 

“You’re inspired, Steve,” he 
said. “That’s all there is to it. 
You’re inspired.” 


Steve twisted about in his 
chair and stood up. “Hey, now, 
wait a minute ! I was just talking 
— I didn’t mean — ” 

“I know you didn’t,” said Joe. 
“And that’s the sad part of it. 
Genius often does not recognize 
its own offspring. But there is 
another kind of genius, too. And, 
fortunately, I have that: The 
ability to recognize pearls among 
pebbles.” 

“For Heaven’s sake, Joe! No 
nut is going to risk his neck rid- 
ing one of those bikes in open 
space from here to the Moon. It’d 
be pure suicide!” 

“Inspired.” murmured Joe. 
“That I should have had the priv- 
ilege of such inspired associa- 
tion — ” 

“It’s technically infeasible,” 
Steve shouted desperately. He 
could see it now: The utter ruin 
that could flow from such folly, 
and Joe turning smugly to J. T. 
Connors, renouncing all credit, 
“It was Steve's idea right from 
the beginning.” 

“Why?” said Joe quietly. 
“Why is it technically infeasi- 
ble?” 

“Why — it just is. There’s no 
room to carry food on the Hop- 
per. I suppose you’d put him up a 
sandwich in a brown bag to take 
along for lunch.” 

“No. I think a tender would be 
permissible. If I remember the 
Channel efforts correctly I be- 
lieve there was always a motor- 
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boat along side as tender. I think 
it would be legal and permissible 
to do the same in this case.” 

“Radiation! A guy would be 
fried in the first half hour.” 

“Not if he were wearing one of 
Space Products Incorporated’s 
Radi-Lining suits, which he will 
be. What do you think we make 
them for? Fashion shows?” 

“Meteorites ! He’d be perfo- 
rated like a sheet of peg board by 
the time he got there.” 

“Not after we equip the Hop- 
per with our Little Hercules Me- 
teorite Deflector, which we will 
do. It’s going to be standard 
equipment on all Hoppers. The 
Lunar environment requires it, 
obviously.” 

Steve took a deep breath and 
relaxed. It had been stupid to get 
so worked up. He should have 
known Joe was just needling him. 
“Well, I guess it’s about time for 
me to meet Amy. I’ll be seeing 
you in the morning. Let’s have a 
little private session all our own 
without the other guys and may- 
be we can come up with some- 
thing.” 

“But we already have,” said 
Joe mildly. “Oh, you mean work- 
ing out the details.” 

“Cut it out, Joe. The Hopper is 
built for the Moon. You know 
that. The thing wouldn’t even 
make a good pogo stick on Earth. 
You couldn’t lift off to the top of 
a small ant hill.” 

“Obviously. But here again I 


think a certain license would be 
permissible. I think it would be 
legitimate to start from an Earth 
orbit just barely under escape 
velocity. The pilot — rider — oper- 
ator — whatever we might call 
him — ” 

“He’d be just plain nuts.” 

“ — the operator could eject 
from orbit by means of the Hop- 
per’s power, and he’d be on his 
way. What could possibly be 
more dramatic than that? One 
guy, out there alone in space — 
not aboard a big rocket ship pro- 
tected by a million gadgets and 
whatzits, but just putt-putting 
along in a little old Moon Hop- 
per. He’d be a hero! And Moon 
Hoppers would be in !” 

J OHN T. CONNORS had never 
learned to feel comfortable in 
the presence of Sales Managers 
or Publicity men. He still be- 
lieved that if you made a product 
good enough it would sell itself. 
But he also recognized that this 
philosophy didn’t work in the 
present age. So he tolerated Joe 
Smiley. 

This new idea sounded utterly 
insane. But he had no way of de- 
termining whether it was any 
good or not. Experience had 
shown him many times that the 
most idiotic sales schemes were 
the most successful — even in 
technical merchandising. 

And he had to admit that the 
idea might be barely feasible. 
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“How do you propose to get it 
into orbit in the first place?” 
asked J. T. 

“On our quota,” said Joe. “It’d 
be one of the Hoppers we’d be 
lifting anyway and freighting to 
the Moon. This way, we won’t 
have to pay for any more than 
the orbit lift.” 

“We’d have to pay extra for an 
escape orbit.” 

“I’ve thought of that. I think 
we could make it by just tying 
one of our own auxiliaries to the 
Hopper. This would require a 
computer, but the guy is going to 
need a small computer to navi- 
gate, anyway. One of our little 
Genie models would do it.” 

“And just who is going to per- 
form this insane task — now that 
all the other problems are 
solved?” said J.T. 

Joe leaned back in his chair 
and let his glance settle on the 
opposite corner of the room. 
“I’ve thought a lot about that, 
too. Who are the Hoppers made 
for? Not the professional pilots. 
They’re made for the ordinary 
guy who happens to be on the 
Moon for any old purpose. Tech- 
nicians, miners, doctors, even 
Government inspectors — they tell 
me they’re infesting the colony 
now. So the guy that makes this 
trip should be one of them. An 
amateur. A prospective buyer of 
a Moon Hopper — though, of 
course, we’ll give him one after 
the trip is over.” 


“Yes,” said J. T. “I think we 
should.” 

“One of our own people,” said 
Joe. “I think it ought to be one 
of the loyal SPI employees who 
undertakes this epoch-making 
trip.” 

“The Union would close us up 
so fast you’d never know what 
hit if we tried to con one of our 
employees into this.” 

“Not if it’s voluntary. Suppose 
we do it this way: We’ll have a 
contest, an essay contest on the 
subject of ‘Why I Would Like to 
Ride a Moon Hopper to the 
Moon’. We’ll pick a half dozen 
winners from that and give them 
the same kind of tests they give 
all the astronauts.” 

“What if nobody wants to ride 
a Moon Hopper to the Moon or 
can’t qualify if they do?” 

Joe brought his gaze down 
from the corner of the room. “If 
you’ll pardon the expression, 
J. T., that’s very negative think- 
ing,” he said. 

S AMUEL H. C. Burnham had 
risen in sixteen years to the 
position of Chief Accountant for 
SPI. He was proud of his posi- 
tion; he was proud of his asso- 
ciation with the space equipment 
company. 

Sam was one o f many thou- 
sands who had yearned since the 
days of the first orbital flights 
for a place in the space age. He 
had thick scrapbooks on the ex- 
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ploits of all of the first six groups 
of astronauts, and in earlier 
years he had spent a good many 
hours pouring over the scrap- 
books. 

He had known, of course, from 
the very first that he would never 
follow in the footsteps of his 
heroes. He was not the stuff of 
which astronauts are made. He 
was slight of build, though of 
medium height. Neither his phy- 
sique nor his personality were 
made for rugged contact with the 
world about him. With precise 
self-analysis he recognized his 
own type. He was forever 
marked for the role of desk joc- 
key. 

So be it, he had long ago de- 
cided. But he was going to ride 
just as close as possible to the 
domain he loved. And he had suc- 
ceeded pretty well. 

While still a student of ac- 
counting in college, he had spot- 
ted SPI as the kind of company 
that would come closest to giving 
him the kind of career he felt 
was within his capabilities. He 
W'as disappointed when its astro- 
naut founders sold out and re- 
tired to Palm Springs with their 
millions at the age of forty-five. 
But be didn’t feel too hai-shly to- 
wards thein ; they had had about 
everything life could offer. 

So he set his sights on SPI 
and made it in the accounting de- 
partment as soon as he got out of 
school. It was like Heaven. The 


paper that flowed through his 
hands bore exotic words and 
terms like: hypergolic, dena- 
tured, storable: range finder, la- 
ser, long range; cocoon, person- 
nel, articulated joint, radiation 
lined. 

He made good headway with 
SPI. He had a brain like a com- 
puter, a fact which he was not 
thoroughly aware of until he had 
been on the job for a couple of 
years. He’d always considered 
that he had a good head for fig- 
ures, which is why he chose ac- 
counting. But he hadn’t realized 
how far ahead of the field he real- 
ly was. When full knowledge of 
this burst upon him he wondered 
if he hadn’t committed a horrible 
error in not pursuing a science 
course that would have led to a 
try for an astronaut post, at 
least. The involuntary recoil he 
felt at this thought was answer 
enough for him. He was in the 
right spot and he was going to 
stay there. The sounds of the 
words, and the feel of the papers 
that consummated contracts for 
space suits, rocket fuels, range 
finders, and orbital station equip- 
ment were sufficient. 

He went one step further, how- 
ever, much to the dismay of his 
wife, Edna, whom he had married 
by this time. She had been a sec- 
retary at SPI when he first came 
there, and she wanted no part of 
space or any of its equipment. 
But SPI had a large number of 
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virile t 3 T)es coming and going 
and Edna thought it was good 
territory. 

Most of the really virile types 
seemed to be going, however. 
Sam Durham was the only one 
who kept coming Edna's way. He 
refused to give up, and she finally 
decided he was the best thing on 
her horizon. He was amiable 
enough to get along with, and it 
looked as if he was in good and 
solid with SPI. So she married 
him. 

What she didn’t know was the 
secret vice he carried on in the 
basement of the apartment house 
where he had lived for a number 
of years, and which he now trans- 
ferred to the modest home they 
bought out of their combined sav- 
ings. 

S AM had built himself a cen- 
trifuge. He had copied it out 
of magazine articles he had 
seen on astronaut training. It 
was built of aluminum tubes 
and an old washing machine 
motor, and it could whirl him at 
up to eight gee’s when it got up 
to speed — which took quite a 
while. He had made it a custom 
to condition himself for at least 
ten minutes every night before 
going to bed. At first it had 
made him sicker than the well- 
known dog, and he had blacked 
out at only 2% gee’s. But now 
he could take eight for a half 
hour as easy as a kid riding the 


merry-go-round. On Saturdays 
and Sundays he sometimes rode 
it for long periods, exulting in 
the raw stress of riding down 
the starways at horrendous 
speeds and accelerations. He 
had a picture of Andromeda, 
taken at Mt. Palomar, mounted 
in front of his face in the little 
capsule to give added realism. It 
was illuminated with a pale blue 
light. 

And then Sam had another 
gadget, too. A mockup of a 
space capsule mounted in a 
three-axis gimbal. He practised 
steering and navigating with 
this, just iike the real astro- 
nauts. Again, he sometimes 
spent hours on the weekends, 
standing on his head, spinning 
at incredible angles, wildly rid- 
ing his imitation capsule along 
the great starpaths, navigating 
intricate courses for distant 
planets and asteroids where 
worlds of faerie lay. 

Edna was appalled. She start- 
ed to have the marriage an- 
nulled. Sam finally convinced 
her he wasn’t some kind of a 
nut, and that this was only a 
shade more eccentric than mod- 
el railroads or airplanes. 

It worked out all right and, 
after a year or so, Edna began 
to take a small, secret pride in 
Sam’s odd hobby. Pale, after a 
day at the office, Sam was a new 
man when he had taken his eve- 
ning constitutional aboard his 
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centrifuge just before retiring. 

They bad no children. Edna 
busied herself with civic proj- 
ects and assorted do-gooding, 
because neither of them wanted 
her to continue working. Sam 
made enough money for their 
needs. 

So H was that Sam Burnham 
saw the announcement posted 
on the bulletin board in his de- 
partment that SPI was sponsor- 
ing a company-wide essay con- 
test on “Why I Would Like to 
Ride a Moon Hopper to the 
Moon.” 

He felt a cold chill along his 
spine. His first reaction was 
that it was some stupid gim- 
mick cooked up by Joe Smiley or 
Steve Massey to stir up com- 
pany spirit. Then, as he read it 
through the second time, he was 
convinced that it was absolutely 
on the level. Joe and Steve were 
serious. They really did want a 
candidate for the stunt journey. 

Sam’s legs quivered beneath 
him as he strolled out of the 
plant to the parking lot and got 
in his car at quitting time. 

It wasn’t just an irresponsi- 
ble, hare-brained scheme, he 
told himself. J. T. Connors 
would never have approved it 
unless it were perfectly sound 
and feasible. The company 
couldn’t afford to back it other- 
wise. And he supposed there 
was nothing startling about 
that. The early days of air- 


planes had seen elaborate prep- 
arations for round-the-world 
flights that were on the scale of 
small military campaigns. But 
the time came when a housewife 
could casually hop in her pri- 
vate plane and tour the world. 

So that time had come in 
space flight. Why not? He knew 
something of the Hopper, which 
the company was about to mar- 
ket. It was a safe and reliable 
little vehicle. It was built for 
the Moon, but he knew of no 
reason why it was not navigable 
in open space. This announce- 
ment proved the company 
thought it was. 

Edna was just coming out the 
door when he drove in the yard. 
‘T’ve got a welfare meeting to- 
night on the orphans of Afghan- 
istan,” she said. “Your dinner’s 
on the table. I won’t be late, 
honey. Wait up for me.” 

“I will.” Sam kissed her and 
watched fondly as she walked 
away. A little broader of beam 
than she once was, but she was 
still as sprightly as ever. He 
considered himself very lucky. 
It had worked out very well 
even though, as he was well 
aware, he was not exactly what 
Edna had had in mind when she 
went husband-hunting at SPI. 

He by-passed the kitchen. He 
didn’t feel much like eating. In 
his basement room he climbed 
into the gimballed capsule and 
set it spinning at random. With 
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manual controls he brought it to 
a dead stop on a pre-determined 
course in three-tenths of a sec- 
ond. That was pretty good. He 
didn’t think there was any as- 
tronaut who could do much bet- 
ter. 

His mind was made up then. 
He climbed out of the capsule 
and sat at the little desk in the 
corner by the long shelves of 
space books. He started to 
write. 

It came slowly at first, but 
later it was like the breaking of 
a dam. He put down on paper 
for the first time in his life the 
things he had felt when he was 
fourteen and really looked up at 
the stars for the first time. He 
wrote how it felt to stand 
watching the big rockets go up 
at Kennedy and Vandenberg 
and know that’s the only thing 
you ever were meant to do and 
that you never would. He wrote 
how it was to have given up all 
hope of the thing you wanted 
most and then suddenly to find it 
might be available after all. 

He had to boil it down to a 
thousand words. He wrote four 
complete drafts before he was 
satisfied with it. He sealed it up 
and then stared at it wondering 
if he had said too much. He had 
never put his soul into words 
like that before in his life. Not 
even to Edna. She would have 
thought he was crazy. Maybe 
the company would, too. They 


might even fire him. His fingers 
clung to the envelope, half 
tempted to tear it up. 

Edna came quietly down the 
stairs. “Darling,” she said, 
“would you care very much if 
we took in a couple of the or- 
phans from Afghanistan? It’s 
getting to be such a job placing 
them all.” 

J OE Smiley felt sick in the pit 
of his stomach. Across from 
him at the long table in the 
Marketing conference room 
Steve Massey looked equally 
glum. They both watched the 
clock. 

“There’re bound to be some 
last minute entries,” said Steve 
hopefully. “You know how it is: 
people put off things until the 
last minute. They want to give 
it a final polish.” 

“Well, we’ll soon know. If 
they aren’t in the box by noon 
we’ll either have to declare no 
contest or fly with what we’ve 
got. Millie’s watching the box; 
she’ll bring in anything that 
shows up.” 

It was eleven o’clock. The 
contest had been open for two 
weeks. Only one entry had ap- 
peared so far. Joe and Steve sat 
in silence until ten after twelve. 

Millie, Joe’s secretary, stuck 
her blonde head in the door, 
“Nothing,” she said. 

Joe stared. “Nothing at all?” 
he said. 
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“Nothing at all," said Millie. 
She closed the door quietly. 

“Nothing at all,” Joe repeat- 
ed dumbly. “What kinda finks 
we got working for this com- 
pany, anyway? No spirit. No 
guts. No sense of adventure. 
Why, when I was a kid — ” 

“I don’t see your entry here.” 

“This isn’t something for 
Management. We want a repre- 
sentative, solid citizen of the 
company.’’ 

“Well, we’ve got one,’’ said 
Steve, flicking his hand at the 
single entry on the table be- 
tween them. 

“He sounds like a nut.” 

“That’s what we set out to 
find, wasn’t it? The biggest nut 
in the whole company. So we 
find only one. Maybe Personnel 
does a better job than we think 
— only one nut in the whole 
plant!” 

“Aw, the plant’s full of that 
kind of nut. I tell you the spirit 
of adventure is dead. People 
have it so soft nobody wants to 
take a chance any more.” 

"Do we fly with this nut we’ve 
got or don’t we?” 

Joe shook his head bitterly. “I 
don’t know. I thought maybe 
out of six or eight we might find 
one could pass the NASA tests. 
What’s the probability of this 
one guy passing? Close to zero! 
Who is he anyway?” 

“Sam H. C. Burnham. Chief 
Accountant. You know. You’ve 


seen him around the place. Thin 
guy, with glasses. Looks like 
he’s got his head in the clouds, 
but he’s a human machine with 
figures, they tell me.” 

“Well, we may as well try 
him. J.T.’ll never let me live it 
down. This is the thing he 
warned me about. And we’ll 
have to start all over again 
thinking up a campaign for the 
Moon Hopper.” 

“You don’t have much faith 
in Mr. Burnham’s making it.” 

“I don’t have any faith in Mr. 
Sam Burnham at all!” 

T he company fiew him to 
Houston in one of its own 
planes. There was no announce- 
ment or fanfare. Joe wanted as 
little publicity as possible. Sam 
was not even allowed to tell 
Edna that it was anything but a 
routine business trip. 

At the Space Center Joe had 
already greased the ways for 
Sam to be given astronaut tests, 
but the lower echelon types who 
had to administer the tests did 
not know what it was all about. 
Sam was so much fresh meat. 

As far as Sam could see, his 
own setup compared favorably 
with theirs. They were loaded 
with gadgets, but his simple 
outfit did about the same thing. 

They taped about a hundred 
wires to him and buttoned him 
up in a pressure suit and showed 
him how to climb in. 
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“This is a centrifuge,” said 
the bored operator. “We spin 
you around until your eyeballs 
sink back to your ears. All these 
wires tell us when to stop so we 
don’t have to pull you out dead. 
There’s a microphone, too. Any- 
time you want to stop, just hol- 
ler. O.K.?” 

Sam nodded and climbed up. 
He overheard the operator say 
to Joe. “We’ll give him a couple 
of gee’s. That’ll knock him out 
if that’s all you want to know.” 

He missed his picture of the 
Andromeda nebula, but other- 
wise it was about the same as 
home. The centrifuge began 
turning slowly. Some of the 
wires scratched his skin where 
they were attached. 

There was no gee meter in the 
cab, but Sam could estimate the 
acceleration pretty well from 
past experience. When he was 
up to about three gee’s he heard 
an anxious voice in the phones 
of his suit helmet. “Hey, fella, 
you all right?” 

“Sure,” said Sam. “Is there 
any reason why I shouldn’t be?” 

He heard a muttered oath and 
an aside to somebody; “I’m 
really going to knock him out !” 

The acceleration immediately 
climbed. Sam guessed it rose to 
about five gee’s and held. Then 
the voice came on again. “You 
all right, buddy?” 

“Go ahead and knock me out,” 
said Sam. 


They got it up to eight, which 
he could accommodate comfort- 
ably for an indefinite time. At 
eleven, he held for a little while, 
and went under at thirteen. 

When he finally climbed out, 
the operator and his assistant 
regarded Sam with awe. “You’ve 
been practising somewhere,” 
the operator said. 

“Sure,” said Sam. “I ride the 
merry-go-round every Sunday.” 
He was feeling good. 

In their gimbal trainer it took 
Sam a little longer to become 
familiar with the controls, 
which were quite different from 
his own. But when the tests 
were over, the operators re- 
garded Sam with a kind of rev- 
erence. “You’ve got reflexes like 
Aunt Mamie’s cat!” said the 
chief operator. “It takes most 
astronauts a year to get that 
good. Want to come up to the 
front office and sign up for the 
next class?” 

Sam could have wept. But he 
knew they were just kidding. 
They didn’t take old men like 
him any more. “Thanks, any- 
way. I appreciate the compli- 
ment.” 

Joe didn’t understand it, 
either. As they went back to the 
airport he kept a little distance 
between himself and SPI’s chief 
accountant. He could not help 
feeling a sense of awe and mys- 
tery about the unusual charac- 
ter they had unearthed. Nobody 
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least of all somebody who 

looked like Sam Burnham — 
could pass those tests as Sam 
had without some special bless- 
ing of Fate and an awesome 
harmony in some secret cluster 
of his genes. 

W HEN they got back home 
Sam let Joe and Steve in on 
his secret. He took them down 
to his basement and demon- 
strated both the centrifuge and 
the gimballed trainer. It made 
Joe dizzy to watch Sam spin 
himself in the trainer on three 
different axes at the same time 
then pull out with lightning 
speed and accuracy on a head- 
ing he had previously an- 
nounced. 

It made Joe feel a little weepy 
himself. The gods had been too 
good to him in having Steve 
come up with the idea of the 
Moon hop in the first place, and 
then providing such an un- 
excelled candidate for the flight. 
Such luck just couldn’t hold. 
Something was bound to go 
wrong. But the omens so far 
were incredibly good. 

The announcement to the 
press and TV services was 
made entirely in Sam’s name. It 
was played up as his idea, his sole 
responsibility. SPI was mention- 
ed only as having agreed to sup- 
ply the Hopper and associated 
services in lifting to orbit and 
providing the tender. 


The first thing that went 
wrong was Edna. She had hys- 
terics when Sam broke the news 
a few hours before it appeared 
in the papers and on TV. And 
when she quieted a bit she was 
simply appalled, stunned, and 
then light began to dawn. 

“You’ve planned this ever 
since the day we were mar- 
ried!’’ she accused. "That junk 
in the basement — it wasn’t just 
a hobby, was it? It was all part 
of a fiendish plan you’ve kept to 
yourself all these years.” 

“You were looking for an as- 
tronaut type when you came to 
work at SPI,” Sam reminded her 
gently, 

“That’s different,” Edna 
snapped. “You're not it.” 

“I passed all the tests.” 

“That still doesn’t make you 
the type. Sam, you don’t need to 
do this just to try to prove some- 
thing to me.” 

He shook his head. “That’s 
not the reason. And I didn’t plan 
it. I just heard about the chance 
a couple of weeks ago. It’s just 
coincidence that my hobby 
helped me pass the tests.” 

“You don’t love me at all! 
You never did!” Edna wailed. 
“All you care anything about is 
those crazy contraptions of 
yours in the basement. You don’t 
care what happens to me!” 

“You’d get plenty of money. 
The company is insuring me 
for two million dollars,” said Sam. 
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“I don’t care about money! 
All I want is for us to go on just 
the way we have. How much did 
you say?” 

“Two million. But you haven’t 
got anything to worry about, 
Edna. I’ll be back. This trip is 
just as safe as a walk in the 
park on Sunday morning.” 

“I’m not going to let you go.” 
Edna stood up decisively and 
looked him dead in the eye. “I’m 
going to stop this whole silly 
nonsense.” 

“I don’t think there’s any- 
thing you can do about it, dar- 
ling. Liftoff is day after tomor- 
row. They took the Hopper up to 
orbit today. The tender is ready 
and waiting in orbit. All they 
need is me.” 

“And all they won’t get is 
you! You’ll see what I can do 
about it. You’ll see whether the 
Women’s Committee for the Or- 
phans of Afghanistan has any 
power or not!” 

Sam didn’t know quite what 
she was talking about. He went 
to sleep that night not caring 
very much, either. He remem- 
bered vaguely that a couple of 
orphans were on their way to 
them, but in his mind he saw the 
great, white, spiral arms of An- 
dromeda. 

J OE met him at the office the 
next morning where he was 
undergoing intensive briefing by 
SPI engineering types. 


“What in the blue blazes of 
hell is the Orphans of Afghanis- 
tan?” said Joe. “Did you ever 
hear of such an outfit?” 

Sam felt a splinter of cold in 
his innards. His face paled a tri- 
fle. “Why — yes — that’s a group 
my wife belongs to. It’s just a 
committe of dames in the neigh- 
borhood that haven’t anything 
better to do than look out for the 
orphans in Afghanistan. My 
wife’s ordered a couple. They 
should be here any day now. 
How did you come to know any- 
thing about them?” 

“Here!” Joe waved a paper in 
front of him. “They sent us a 
letter. They’re protesting the 
flight. Unless we notify them 
we’re calling it off by ten a.m. 
they’re wiring the President. 
Will you please call your wife and 
muffle those biddies!” 

Sam read the letter and looked 
back at Joe. “I’m afraid I can’t. 
Edna doesn’t want me to go. 
Can’t we speed up the schedule? 
How about going today instead 
of tomorrow? I’m afraid they 
may stir up some real trouble.” 

Joe crumped the letter and 
threw it in a corner in disgust. 
“We can’t do that. You’re not the 
only one going up to the Station. 
This is the regular passenger 
run. Eleven other guys are going 
up. Those dames can’t hurt us, 
but it’ll be a big nuisance to have 
to answer all the questions. Can’t 
you control your own wife?” 
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It was evident that he couldn’t. 
The next day at the Cape a cor- 
don of pickets made a solid wall 
of plump, angry, female flesh 
outside the gates. They carried 
signs reading: save a human 
life! keep SAM BURNHAM HOME 
and similar noble sentiments. 
Joe swore as he saw photograph- 
ers taking pictures of them. “Are 
these all Orphans of Afghanistan 
clear down here?” he asked Sam. 

“No. They have connections. I 
guess you might say it’s like one 
great big underground all over 
the country. Edna explained it to 
me last night. They all belong to 
the National Association of Be- 
nevolent Women’s Organizations. 
Thousands of neighborhood clubs 
all over the country. When any 
one of them is in trouble or wants 
something they just run up the 
white flag and all the others are 
behind them. Millions of women. 
It scares you to think about it.” 

“Yeah.” Joe’s voice was sober 
and thoughtful. “It sure does. 
Well, you all ready?” 

Sam nodded. He had his lug- 
gage, which consisted of an extra 
handkei-chief and a brand-new 
SPI cocoon, personnel, articulat- 
ed joints, r.adiation lined. He’d 
intended using his own space 
.suit, which he’d worn on so many 
imaginary journeys aboard the 
centrifuge and the trainer, but 
last night he’d discovered an 
eighteen-inch slit in the back of 
it, obviously created by Edna. 


He’d wondered if she’d had vi- 
sions of him being in the suit 
while she did it, but immediately 
dismissed the thought as unkind. 
The suit had cost him $3286 with 
employees’ discount. 

They drove through the picket 
line and a hysterical wail went 
up from the picketing women as 
Sam was recognized. It still 
pierced the air as they reached 
the ready room near the block- 
house. 

This was the moment of part- 
ing. Joe and Steve extended their 
hands. Sam shook them solemnl}' 
and swallowed hard. 

Joe pounded him on the back. 
“We’ll be watching you every 
minute, kid. Don’t think you’re 
alone out there. Fifty million peo- 
ple will be with you every minute 
of the way. Nobody’s got any 
doubts about your making it. 
When you get back, Edna’s going 
to be as proud as a mama hen.” 

"Sure,” said Sam. He won- 
dered if he and Edna would ever 
live in the same house together 
again. 

In the ready room the other 
passengers were putting on their 
suits like old timers. The jockey 
boys didn’t have to help any of 
them very much except to adjust 
the helmets and see they were 
clamped tight. One by one, they 
hooked up to the checkout con- 
sole to see that all the suit mech- 
anisms were functioning cor- 
rectly. 
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Some of the men switched on 
their radios and joked with each 
other, but nobody paid any atten- 
tion to Sam. They either knew 
who he was and didn’t want any- 
thing to do with him, he thought, 
or they had no idea who he was 
and didn’t want to find out. 

He wasn’t one of them. 

The shuttle car picked them up 
after the last one was checked 
out. It rumbled across the broad, 
concrete ways leading down to 
the launching pad. There, they 
climbed off and boarded the ele- 
vator that lifted them to the nose 
of the giant Saturn. The passen- 
ger capsule was already in place. 
It had three decks. Four passen- 
gers to a deck, plus the pilot in 
the nose. There were a few tons 
of freight in the hold. 

Sam approached his assigned 
couch and settled into it in half- 
reclining position. He hooked up 
his air and electrical lines and 
the ground steward checked him 
out. There was nothing more to 
do except wait. 

This was the end of a lifetime 
of dreaming. It wasn’t like being 
the first. Not like being Glenn or 
Sheppard. But it was almost as 
good. Fifty thousand or more had 
gone ahead of him, but it didn’t 
rob the stars of anything. 

There was an abrupt click in 
the phones and an unknown voice 
anounced mechanically, “Count- 
down has been completed. Stand- 
by for firing sequence.” A couple 


of more clicks. Then the monoto- 
nous backward counting began. 
Sam closed his mind to it and 
braced himself for the liftoff. 

It wasn’t much different from 
the evening constitutional he 
took every night in the centri- 
fuge. Fifteen minutes later, the 
passenger capsule was docking at 
the orbiting space station. 

A COUPLE of SPI engineer- 
ing representatives were 
waiting for him when he stepped 
out of the airlock. They intro- 
duced a third man. “This is Cap- 
tain Madsen, Captain of the ten- 
der that will accompany you.” 

Sam nodded inside his helmet 
and turned on the external 
speaker, “Pleased to meet you, 
Captain.” 

Madsen grunted. “I guess 
you’re all ready to go, Burnham? 
They said you’d been completely 
briefed down below.” 

Sam nodded. “I’m ready.” 

He could see how it looked to 
these regular engineers and the 
spacemen. He was something 
dreamed up by the Sales depart- 
ment to put on a stunt show. As 
an individual he was a complete 
nonentity to them. To Madsen 
the job was an utter bore. It was 
nothing but baby-sitting to him. 
If anything went wrong they’d 
throw out a line and reel Sam in. 
Otherwise, they’d toss him a 
sandwich in a vacuum can occa- 
sionally — pureed and condensed 
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so he could screw it onto his feed- 
ing tube and suck it in. 

As he walked along the ways 
leading to the lock where the ten- 
der was moored he got just a 
glimpse of the exciting life of the 
space station — cargo being sift- 
ed for transit to the Moon, spare 
parts being checked out to ships 
docked for repair, equipment be- 
ing set up for exotic space experi- 
ments. 

He knew there was no time for 
a tour of the station, and they’d 
have turned him down even if 
there were. 

Madsen donned a suit in the 
lock and led him out to the ten- 
der. There were only two other 
crewmen aboard. The Moon Hop- 
per he was to ride was fastened 
to the hull of the tender by mag- 
netic grapples. It had been 
equipped with its auxiliary 
booster. 

From somewhere during prep- 
arations for the flight a Rules 
Committee had appeared. Sam 
never did know who they were or 
where they came from, or upon 
what precedent they established 
their rules. But he knew that all 
of a sudden Joe had been insist- 
ent upon abiding by them so the 
flight would be “oflScial.” What- 
ever that meant. 

The rules as Joe came up with 
them required that the Hopper 
be ejected from orbit on its own 
power so that this would be 
equivalent to a powered flight 


and not a ballistic flight. The 
auxiliary booster, then, v,as to 
put the Hopper into orbit at just 
below escape velocity. 

Madsen asked Sam if he un- 
derstood all this. Sam said he 
did. 

“O.k., then,” said Madsen, “go 
on out and get aboard the Hop- 
per. “We’ll check you out on your 
computer program and your 
present navigational coordinates. 
Then we’ll give you a shove with 
the tender and you release the 
grapples. Don’t let that auxiliary 
fire until you’re at least a mile 
away! We don’t want you blast- 
ing a hole in our front window. 
Got it all clear?” 

Sam mounted the Hopper and 
fastened the seat belts. He 
turned on the power to the Genie 
computer the Little Hercules Me- 
teor Deflector, and the astro nav- 
igation system. Coordinates were 
fed in from the tender’s naviga- 
tion system to align the Hopper. 
When the check was complete, 
Sam disconnected the cable to 
the tender and announced he was 
ready. 

With a soundless thrust of its 
steering rockets, the tender 
moved away from the Station. It 
increased momentum and then 
Madsen’s voice sounded inf Sam’s 
ears. “Cast off !” 

Sam cut power to the grapples. 
The tender applied retro power 
and a swiftly widening gap ap- 
peared. For a moment, sickness 
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overwhelmed him. He had the 
sensation of falling — toward the 
Earth, two hundred miles below. 
Nausea and regret swept through 
him. What kind of idiocy had 
persuaded him he could ever ride 
this bike to the Moon ? 

The sickness began to retreat 
after a while, but it left cold 
sweat trickling down his face. 
There was no way to wipe it oft. 
A chill coursed through him. He 
turned up the suit heating a tri- 
fle. 

“You all right?” said Madsen. 
“We’re plenty far away. You can 
fire into escape orbit any time.” 

“Tm ready,” said Sam weakly. 
“Just checking my computer. 
Firing now.” 

He pressed the button on the 
computer and the programmed 
signal ignited the booster. On a 
soundless wave of flame he ad- 
vanced through the void. 

The acceleration restored his 
sense of gravity and made him 
feel better, but he realized that 
ninety-nine percent of the trip 
would be weightless. That was 
the one thing he had not trained 
adequately on. He swore to him- 
self that he wasn’t going to be 
scuttled by it. 

When his velocity reached 
critical value the computer cut 
off the booster and dropped it. A 
small charge kicked it away, and 
Sam felt more alone than ever. 
He looked at the insignificant 
framework that held together the 


fuel charges, the seat, the com- 
puter, the deflector, the naviga- 
tor, and him. Oh, yes, there was a 
pair of headlights for use on the 
Moon. He flicked them on. There 
was no way of telling whether 
they shone or not. Nothing re- 
flected their light. 

As a vehicle, the Hopper was 
about as close to nothing as you 
could get, he thought. If Joe had 
still been selling shoes he would 
have proposed that somebody 
walk to the Moon. 

The Genie worked silently 
while the gyros and accelerome- 
ters of the navigator kept its 
ejes centered on the sun, the 
Earth, and the Moon. Based on 
these observations, the computer 
would presently turn on the Hop- 
per’s own motors. 

It came with a gentle thunk 
that vibrated through the Hop- 
per’s frame. Sam felt it and 
looked back. He was riding on a 
tiny tail of flame. Up to now he 
had been tied to Earth by its in- 
visible gravity, but this was the 
knife that cut the cord. The 
flame thunked off and Sam knew 
it had happened. 

He was out of orbit , on his 
way to the Moon. 

T he President of the United 
States had been aware of the 
Hopper flight announcements in 
the background of his daily af- 
fairs for the past week. The So- 
viets had been griping that three 
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small craters at the edge of Aris- 
tarchus were theirs, when the 
First Lunar Survey had clearly 
established them within the 
boundaries of the American colo- 
nial domain. The Russian am- 
bassador had been to the White 
House personally with his usual 
mindless protests. The President 
was convinced it was a deliberate 
campaign to drive him and his 
staff straight to the booby hatch. 
He wondered how his predeces- 
sors had avoided that trip. 

This Hopper flight now; that 
was a refreshing thing. It re- 
minded him of his own goldfish- 
swallowing days so very long 
ago. It seemed a long time since 
any American had been so inven- 
tive and so adventurous. He’d 
certainly have to see that some 
suitable spot was found for this 
Burnham fellow after it was 
over. 

He roused from reverie at his 
desk as his secretary entered 
with a sheaf of telegrams. “Ex- 
cuse me, sir, but these have been 
arriving heavily for the last hour. 
Press thought you ought to know 
about them.’’ 

“Yes,” said the President, “and 
ju.st what are 'these’?” 

“They’re all telegrams protest- 
ing the Hopper flight of this fel- 
low Burnham. They’re asking 
you to order him picked up.” 

The President frowned. “Send 
Dixon in at once.” 

The Press Secretary appeared 


in a moment, his face a swamp of 
despair. “Mr, President, we did 
not — ” 

“Never mind that. Just tell me 
what this is all about.” 

“Well, you see, we had no indi- 
cation whatever that this flight 
had anything but complete popu- 
lar support. Then about an hour 
before Burnham’s takeoff we got 
word that these crazy women had 
shown up at the Cape to picket 
the operation. At the same time 
these telegrams started coming 
in from all over the country. 
They’ve swamped our lines.” 

“Who’s sending them?” 

“Women. Women’s clubs, com- 
mittees, bingo associations, gar- 
den circles — you name it, and if 
it’s female we’re getting tele- 
grams from it.” 

“They want Burnham stopped ? 
Why?” 

“Humanitarian reasons. Need- 
less risk of life. He’s got a wife, 
and they’ve just undertaken to 
adopt two orphans from Afghan- 
istan ; he should not be permitted 
to risk himself with such respon- 
sibilities.” 

“Utter nonsense!” the Presi- 
dent muttered under his breath, 
“Have you been in touch with 
State? Do they think the Soviets 
might be behind this campaign?” 

“I checked right away with 
them. They say there’s no possi- 
bility of that. This is a spontane- 
ous groundswell movement of our 
own people.” 
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“And you know better than 
tilat. Somebody has to be behind 
it. Nothing as well organized as 
this is spontaneous. When it’s 
fully analyzed about ten years 
from now you’ll see its true Com- 
munist origin. The trouble is you 
can’t take a chance. What is your 
computer prognostication? How 
big is this thing?” 

"They’re working on it now, 
sir. If you’ll excuse me, I’ll check 
on it again.” 

Dixon dashed out and the 
President turned to the window. 
He looked up. Somewhere out 
there was a free and exuberant 
effort to do something completely 
illogical. And probably it would 
have to be squashed because peo- 
ple didn’t like to see anyone who 
was free and exuberant — and il- 
logical — any more. 

Dixon came in, bis face as 
shapeless as a washrag. His hand 
trembled as he held out a sheet of 
paper. 

“Just teU me what it says,” 
said the President. 

“The computer analysis indi- 
cates that 68 million women are 
opposed to Burnham’s flight and 
want you to recall him at once.” 

The President paled and stood 
utterly motionless for a moment. 
“You idiots!” he said at last. 
“Where were you when this flight 
was first announced? Were all 
your public pulse people asleep? 
How could you let a thing like 
this happen?” 


“The indications were all fa- 
vorable!” moaned Dixon. “We 
thought the public was one hun- 
dred percent in favor of it. There 
was nothing to show they weren't 
— not until these messages began 
coming in.” 

“Your sensors are weak some- 
where. But well discuss that la- 
ter. Get me Lasky.” 

“Lasky who?” 

“Lew Lasky. And don’t ask 
where to find him. Just find him. 
In ten minutes!” 

O N the banks of the swimming 
pool in Palm Springs, the 
one belonging to ex-astronaut 
Jeff Riley, Lew Lasky lolled in 
warm comfort and watched the 
poolside TV screen showing Sam 
Burnham a few thousand miles 
out from Earth. Jeff was enter- 
taining Lew and his old Apollo 
buddy* Dick Sanders, for the 
week end, a practice that had 
proven exceedingly profitable for 
Jeff and Dick. Lew had given 
them friendly steers in directions 
that had almost doubled the ten 
million he had originally paid 
them for SPI. 

“You know,” said Lew. “I did 
not know until a couple of days 
ago that this Hopper thing was 
an SPl lashup. They tell me it 
was put together by one of my 
marketing boys named Smiley. 
It’s about the best thing of its 
kind I’ve ever seen. It must be 
at least three million bucks 
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worth of publicity to SPI, at 
least.” 

Jeff regarded the image of 
Sam Burnham with a bit of wist- 
fullness. “That guy, Burnham,” 
Jeff said, “he ought to get some- 
thing out of this, too. How’d you 
like to be out there on that pud- 
dle-jumper, Dick? We thought it 
was a tough go in that Apollo 
crate.” 

Lasky snorted. “Burnham’s a 
bum! You could get a million like 
him off skid row. Don’t ever for- 
get that: you can always find a 
sucker if you offer him a little 
limelight. But it’s the guys like 
Smiley that are the men of real 
value.” 

“Lew’s right,” said Dick San- 
ders. “Look at me and you. It 
might even be one of us out there 
if we hadn’t got some sense about 
the equipment business.” 

Jeff smiled and looked up at 
the sky. “Think that would be so 
bad? It would be fun, at least. 
Those old Apollo days weren’t so 
bad. I wonder if old Pete is still 
putting guys on the centrifuge 
and threatening to sink their eye- 
balls back to their ears. I re- 
member the first time he got me 
on that thing I’d swear he’d done 
it. I couldn’t see for a week.” 

“He was the sadistic type. 
He’d sooner run that thing than 
work in a butcher shop.” 

A blonde in a miniature bikini, 
Lasky’s secretary, appeared at 
the side of the pool dragging a 


telephone extension. “It’s for 
you, Mr. Lasky. The President 
wants to talk to you.” 

“Which president?” growled 
Lasky. “I don’t want to talk to 
any of them. Tell him I’m in a 
conference in the pool and can’t 
be disturbed.” 

“It’s the President of the 
United States, Mr. Lasky.” 

Lew Lasky did a double take 
and sat up straight. “You mean 
old Bill, himself ? Why didn’t you 
say so? What the devil does he 
want?” 

“I didn’t ask him, Mr. Lasky.” 

“Give me that phone! Hello — 
Bill — is that you?” 

“Lew, I’m sorry to interrupt 
your vacation this way, but 
what’s the idea of letting this 
lunatic Burnham take off on this 
suicidal mission?” 

“The idea — ? It’s the best 
piece of publicity anybody ever 
thought up in this century!” 

“Not for me it isn’t. You should 
have cleared it with me.” 

“I don’t see how it affects you. 
It never entered my mind to 
bother you with details like that. 
What’s the matter with it?” 

“Nothing is mere detail in an 
election year. We’re flooded with 
telegrams denouncing the whole 
thing as an inhuman show. Com- 
puter indications are that 68 mil- 
lion women are opposed to it. 
And they’re all voters. And this 
is an election year. Get Burnham 
down! And feed the wolves!” 
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Lasky trembled. “Sure, Bill. 
I’m sorry I didn’t check. I didn’t 
think — . It’ll be done right away. 
Bill—?’’ 

Lew Lasky was talking to him- 
self. 

Numbly, he handed the phone 
to the secretary in the bikini and 
sagged onto the lounge under one 
of the beach umbrellas. 

“Anything wrong?’’ called 
Jeff. 

Lasky w’aved a limp hand. 
“Have a swim, boys. I have to 
think a minute here.” 

He knew well enough w'hat the 
President’s last phrase meant. It 
had been an old understanding 
between them: When the public 
is inflamed against anything, be 
it private company, politicians, 
or even itself, somebody has to 
be sacrificed to calm them down. 
Feeding the wolves, they had al- 
ways called it between them- 
selves. 

An announcement would have 
to be made that the individual 
responsible for the blunder of 
sending Burnham up had been 
dismissed with a thoroughly 
bloodied nose. Who would it be? 
Lasky wondered if he’d have to 
throw Connors to them. He hated 
to do that. Connors was a good 
company man. Still had a lot of 
mileage in him. It wouldn’t hurt 
to start a step lower. 

He beckoned to the bikini to 
bring the phone back. He dialed 
Connors and got the SPI presi- 


dent out of the private shower 
adjacent to his office. 

“Jack? The roof’s fallen in, 
No, it’s nothing we could have 
anticipated. You should have 
kept me aboard on this Hopper 
thing.” Quickly, he told him what 
had happened and of the Presi- 
dent’s objections. “This means 
that somebody's got to be hurt — 
in public,” he said. “I think it 
should be Smiley.” 

Connors exhaled deeply and 
audibly. Lasky smiled malicious- 
ly. Connors had thought he was 
going to get it. 

“I hate to see it,” Connors said 
sympathetically. “Joe is a real 
good man. This is going to hurt 
him terribly.” 

"The more the better,” said 
Lasky. “The wolves have got to 
know they’ve tasted blood.” 

C ONNORS didn’t wait, after 
the phone call. He sent for 
Joe immediately, to get the un- 
pleasantness over as quickly as 
possible. When Joe came in Con- 
nors let him have it without any 
preamble. 

Joe paled as he got the mes- 
sage. “The whole thing really 
wasn’t my idea at all,” he said. 
"Steve Massey is the one who 
thought it up. It was Steve’s 
idea right from the beginning.” 

“That’s of no consequence, of 
course, and you know it. Steve’s 
too small a fry to answer for 
this. Maybe even you are. If this 
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doesn’t calm things down I may 
get the axe, too. But you know 
the law. You stirred up the 
wolves. Now’ you’re going to have 
to feed them. We’ll announce it 
on TV tonight that Burnham’s 
coming back and you’re out. Any 
questions?” 

Joe shook his head but stopped 
in the doorway. “It might just be 
that you could use me back some- 
day. If that ever happens you tell 
Mr. Lasky it’s sure going to cost 
him a pile of dough to get me.” 

Connors smiled. “He’ll pay it 
— if he ever wants you back.” 

When Joe was gone, Connors 
turned to his office TV set and 
tried to pick up a broadcast of 
Burnham, but all the first hulla- 
balloo was over and the deoder- 
ant and gastritis salesmen were 
back on. There wasn’t much ex- 
citement, after all, in just watch- 
ing a guy sitting on a Moon Hop- 
per even if you did stop to think 
he was alone there in space ump- 
teen thousands of miles from 
Earth. They probably wouldn’t 
show any more of Burnham until 
he was ready to touch down on 
the Moon. 

Connors shut off the set and 
picked up the phone. “Get me 
Captain Madsen aboard the SPI 
tender ’Demos.” 

“He’s on the line now,” the op- 
erator said. “He’s been trying to 
get in touch with you.” 

“All right, put him on. Hello — 
Madsen, that you?” 


“I’ve been trying to get you, 
Mr. Connors. I’ve got something 
to—” 

“Never mind,” said Connors. 
“What I’ve got to tell you is more 
important. Something very dis- 
turbing has come up and we’ve 
got to bring Sam Burnham back 
to Earth as quickly as possible. 
Do you understand that? Pick up 
Sam Burnham and bring him 
back at once!” 

“But that’s what I was trying 
to tell you, Mr. Connors. We can’t 
do that.” 

"You can’t do it? Why can’t 
you do it?” 

“Because there isn’t anything 
to pick up!” 

Connors had been standing, 
and now he slowly sagged into 
the big leather chair behind his 
desk. “Say that again, Madsen,” 
he murmured. “I don’t think I 
got you.” 

“There isn’t any Sam Burn- 
ham, any more, Mr. Connors ! He 
got creamed by a meteor as big 
as the U.N. building. We were 
out to one side and behind him, 
and we told the crazy fool this 
meteor was coming his way on a 
dead collision course. We told 
him to fire up the Hopper and 
turn aside.” 

“Wasn’t he able to start the 
Hopper?" said Connors hollowly. 

“I don’t know. I don’t think he 
tried. He just kept telling us he 
was getting a plot of the meteor’s 
trajectory on the computer and 
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that he’d move in just a minute. 
Weli, he didn’t. It slammed into 
him. We saw a big ball of flame 
all around ft from the explosion of 
his fuel tanks, and that was it. 

“Do you want us to come home 
or go on to the Moon ? We’ve had 
no orders either way.” 

“I don’t know. I just don’t 
know.” Connors felt as if he was 
going to be very sick. “I’ve got 
to think about this. Just hang 
tight and I’ll be in touch with 
y-mi.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Connors put the phone down. 

O N such little things the 
thrones of kings depended, 
he thought. Election year. And 
68 million women voters hadn’t 
wanted Sam Burnham to be out 
in space in the first place. They’d 
massacre the Administration 
that let it happen. 

The President had to be told. 
And Lew Lasky. As he called Las- 
ky, he w'ondered idly who the 
next president of SPI would be. 
The TV boys made the most of 
it. For years after they were to 
point with pride to that night as 
the peak of professional TV re- 
porting. 

The highlight of it was a three 
way hookup they established for 
Edna Burnham to be consoled by 
the Prewdent himself in froirt of 
90 million gaping citizens. And 
tiien the two of them interviewed 
Captain Madsen, who was still 


aboard the tender in the vicinity 
of the collision, waiting word to 
come home or go on. 

The President debated heavily 
w’ith his political advisers and 
had them run a half dozen com- 
puter analyses before deciding it 
was politically positive and could 
serve to pick up a few’ pieces of 
the disaster. 

He read a few’ lines of consola- 
tion that were written by his 
number one speechw’riter, Arthur 
Morrison, who had been top sales- 
man in his automobile agency for 
three years in a row' before com- 
ing to the Administration. 

The greatest performance of 
the evening, however, was given 
by Edna herself during her con- 
versation with Madsen. 

“Are you bringing him home?” 
she asked in a choked voice, re- 
ferring to Sam. 

Madsen shook his head. 
“Ma’am, there’s nothing to bring 
back but little grease spots scat- 
tered all over space. We can col- 
lect them together if you want.” 

“No — I don’t think so,” said 
Edna. “Let’s leave him out there. 
That’s where he wanted to be. 
That’s where bis heart really was. 
In death he has achieved the 
dream of his whole life.” 

“That’s what we thought W'ould 
be best, Ma’am,” said Madsen. 

“Has this rock a name?” asked 
Edna. 

“I don’t think so. We didn’t see 
it on any of the charts.” 
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"Then it could be called Burn- 
ham’s meteor — like a great mon- 
ument in the sky to Sam Burn- 
ham. Could you call it that?” 

‘‘Yes, Ma'am. I guess we could 
call it anything you like.” 

The President broke in. “A 
wonderful gesture! This will be 
Sam Burnham’s monument — in 
memory of a great and noble pi- 
oneer. I hereby decree that it be 
so noted on celestial sky charts 
forever after I” 

At least half of 90 million citi- 
zens wept. 


S AM Burnham knew nothing of 
these proceedings, of course. 
He didn’t even know what he was 
supposed to be dead but he was 
beginning to wonder if that 
weren’t the case. It was obvious 
that that was the only reason the 
tender had remained steady as 
she was when Sam had picked up 
the meteor’s extra velocity by 
landing on it. 

He could understand that the 
wash of flame from the Hopper 
over the surface of the meteor 
had probably convinced them 
that he had crashed and explod- 
ed. 

But the dum chuckheads could 
at least have come over for a 
look! The hard landing had 
knocked out his radio and it had 
seemed unnecessary to equip him 
with flares or anything of the 
sort. He had waved, but they had 


been at least six miles away and 
evidently not bothering to break 
out the binoculars. 

Clinging to the hunk of rock in 
a miserable sitting sort of posi- 
tion, he considered that he wa.s 
just about as stranded as it w'as 
possible for one stupid human 
being to get. 

Looking back, in his mind, he 
went over the steps that had led 
to this absurd situation. He had 
been rolling peacefully along, en- 
joying the scenery now that 
weightlessness didn’t bother him 
any more. He was seeing the 
splendor that had not ceased to 
awe any astronaut — the glory of 
the stars outside the atmosphere. 
The sun was just another great, 
blinding star, and all the little 
ones shown undiminished around 
it. 

Sam had been enjoying this to 
the accompaniment of a good 
semi-classical musical program 
being relayed from the tender. 
He had never felt so good in his 
whole life. 

And then the meteor appeared. 

He spotted it behind him even 
before the tender did. Craning hi.s 
neck to see all about, he glimpsed 
its incredible glory blazing in di- 
rect sunlight. For a moment he 
thought it was another sun speed- 
ing toward him. When his eyes 
focussed on the core of that bril- 
liance he couldn’t believe what he 
saw — what it appeared to be. He 
trained his navigational instru- 
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nients on it and set the computer 
plotting a course. It was very 
rough with such a short segment 
®f trajectory to work on, but he 
made up his mind almost instant- 
ly. 

The meteor was tracking his 
auTi path almost exactly — and 
traveling about three times his 
speed. If he hopped aboard it 
would carry him on to the Moon 
and get the trip over a lot faster. 
And he could find out if his su- 
picions about the meteor were 
correct. 

Timing the junction to keep 
from getting splattered all over 
space was the critical factor, but 
his years of training in his base- 
ment weren’t worth much if he 
couldn’t pull it off, he thought. He 
lined up on course, watched close- 
ly the double trajectory being 
plotted on the computer — and 
pushed the firing button. 

For a moment he thought he 
had missed. The full blast of the 
Hopper’s powerful little motor 
struck the meteor and blossomed 
up in gi’eat curved sheets of 
flame. The two objects collided 
with a smashing blow. The sound 
of music died in his ears and he 
was almost wrenched from the 
seat of the Hopper. 

But he had made contact! His 
first thought was to establish 
firm anchorage to keep from 
drifting away. He slipped out of 
the seat belts and passed one of 
the Hopper’s anchor lines around 


a solid, jutting projection of the 
meteor. He attached one to his 
own belt and crawled around the 
edge of the rock. 

He was appalled to see how far 
away the tender was. The landing 
had knocked his radio out. He 
waved' frantically, but he was al- 
ready too small to attract atten- 
tion. He realized they must think 
him dead in the collision. Madsen 
had been trying to get him to turn 
aside while plotting the course. 
His failure to do so had been in- 
terpreted as disaster. 

H e sat on the rock, trying to 
keep the reaction of his 
breathing from setting him 
adrift. The smallest movement 
seemed to send him away. He 
clung and tried to think. 

He had no food except a couple 
of cans of pureed sandwiches, but 
he wasn’t very hungry anyway. 
He could hold out until he reached 
the Moon, especially at the rate 
he was now travelling. There 
should be no great problem, ex- 
cept the ones created by the re- 
ports of his death that would un- 
doubtedly be relayed to Earth by 
Madsen. It shouldn’t affect his 
landing. No special preparations 
were required for that. He’d just 
set the Hopper down like he’d 
dropped in from just over the 
next crater and say, “Hi, fellows. 
Here I am.” 

He began to feel the creeping 
exhaustion generated by the wild 
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hours since he’d last risen from 
a bed. It seemed a lifetime away. 
He checked the anchorage of the 
Hopper to the meteor, then se- 
cured his own lashings a bit more 
firmly and said to hell with it. 
Ten minutes later he was asleep. 

Sam had never been one to let 
worry about the inevitable give 
him insomnia. It didn’t now. He 
awoke refreshed and vigorous ten 
hours later. 

But he was awake before he re- 
membered where he was. He put 
out a hand and it went beyond 
the edge of the rock — and en- 
countered nothing. He looked 
down and then up. And weight- 
lessness mangled his senses 
again, and down was up. He 
thrashed in sudden panic. Fortu- 
nately, the anchor lines held him 
fast to the rock. 

Then he remembered and the 
panic subsided and the sweat 
dried on his face. He loosened the 
lines a bit and sat up. Consider- 
ing breakfast he remembered his 
small store of supplies and de- 
cided against it. 

He wondered what Enda was 
doing now. She probably had the 
orphans from Afghanistan by 
now. Maybe she had the two mil- 
lion bucks, too. If that were the 
case, maybe she wouldn’t be very 
happy to hear that he had landed 
safely on the Moon. Maybe she 
wouldn’t even want him back at 
all. Two million bucks is a lot of 
money. You would think the in- 


surance company would insist on 
seeing something buried, how- 
ever, he thought. Maybe they 
would be out to investigate. 

He looked about the sky. The 
sun blazed down in blinding light, 
just as it had ever since he eject- 
ed from orbit. He felt entirely 
comfortable, however. He’d be 
glad to sign a testimonial for 
SPI’s Radi-lined suit. The auto- 
matic filter of the face plate did a 
good job, too. When he wanted to 
see stars, he could see stars. 
When he turned toward the sun, 
it shut out the killing radiation. 
But there was no sign of the in- 
surance company, the tender, or 
any other unnatural object in the 
sky. He thought he could make 
out the space station near Earth, 
but he wasn’t sure. 

H e lay back against the rock 
and watched the Moon, his 
destination. He must have 
watched it for twenty or thirty 
minutes before a creeping, crawl- 
ing, incredible thought began to 
penetrate his consciousness. He 
had been mentally picturing the 
trajectory he w'as following, the 
position of the Earth, the posi- 
tion of the Moon — he could do it 
in his head almost as well as the 
navigation computer could do it 
on paper. But the pictui’e was 
wrong. 

He sat up again. 

The Moon wasn’t quite where it 
ought to be. He was sure of it. 
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With rising panic, he loosened 
his anchors and crawled to the 
Hopper. He set the sights of the 
navigator on the three reference 
points and checked his own posi- 
tion. 

He wasn’t where he ought to 
be. 

And then the enormity of his 
stupidity broke over him. The in- 
credible, blundering, pig-headed, 
asinine stupidity — 

Even the greenest of novice as- 
tronauts would not have fallen 
into such a trap. A mind like a 
computer ! A mind like a comput- 
er with a keg of nails dumped in 
it. 

He had overlooked the simple 
fact that, a trajectory to intersect 
the orbit of the Moon was no 
good unless the Moon was there 
at the same time he would be. 
And at the rate he was going he 
would be at the point of inter- 
section just about twenty-four 
hours before the Moon was. And 
when the Moon got there he 
would be way to hell and gone on 
his way to Mars or some point 
east. 

He deserved what he was going 
to get, he thought. It was poetic 
justice. It was the old principle 
of the survival of the fittest. The 
dumb, the stupid, the incompe- 
tent didn’t deserve to survive in 
the eternal round of things. 

He sat down again to try to fig- 
ure out how he was going to sur- 
vive. 


There was one other small mat- 
ter he had overlooked, too. The 
ride on the meteor hadn’t gained 
him a thing. It had cost him heav- 
ily from the limited store of Hoi)- 
per fuel. In accelerating to the 
meteor’s velocity he had simply 
used up his precious fuel which 
he needed for landing on the 
Moon. Whether the meteor was 
there or not, it had cost him the 
same to gain that speed. The me- 
teor itself had contributed noth- 
ing. 

So he was on the wrong trajec- 
tory to intersect the Moon at his 
present velocity and he was al- 
most out of fuel to bring him 
down even if he were on the right 
trajectory. 

He was in a mess, and he had 
damned few hours to figure 
whether there was a way out 
or not. 

It didn’t take many hours t® 
figure out one simple fact, how- 
ever. He didn’t have enough fuel 
to reduce his velocity low enough 
to make a Moon rendezvous and 
achieve a landing. That was that. 

He considered the radio again. 
If he could signal for help as he 
passed the Moon maybe some- 
body would come out and get him. 
But he knew absolutely nothing 
about electronics. He opened the 
radio case and then quietly closed 
it again. He couldn’t even tell 
what was wrong, let alone fix it. 

He considered smoke signals 
and reflecting mirrors. Nothing. 
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He sat down and watched the 
slow approach of the Moon. In a 
few more hours he would be 
watching its slow retreat as he 
sped on to outer space. Like the 
Ancient Mariner he would wheel 
through the skies forever on his 
inexorable course. He had figured 
that the meteor had a period of 
something like eight years or so 
about the sun. What a lousy way 
to end up ! 

The thought chilled him. He 
wasn’t going to do it. Maybe it 
was time to cash in, but one thing 
he wasn’t going to do was let his 
corpse go sailing off that far 
from home territory. 

He screwed one of the food 
cans to his suit and slurped the 
contents down. He took the emp- 
ty can and deposited it firmly in 
a crevice in the rock. Then he 
mounted the Hopper and spent a 
couple of hours making computa- 
tions on its computer. Satisfied 
at last, he cast off the anchor and 
gave a final lingering glance at 
the shining meteor. He checked 
the navigator a final time and 
pressed the firing button. 

The meteor sailed on into 
space. 

S AM Burnham moved along a 
gentle arc that would bring 
him just within the gravitational 
grasp of the Moon and enable it 
to capture him and whip him into 
an eternal orbit about it. That 
would be better than an orbit 


about the sun that went clear out 
to Uranus and back. Not much 
better, but a little. 

He had about a cupful of fuel 
left. 

The strain of waiting and won- 
dering, the incredible silence in 
which his own heartbeat and 
breathing were like thunder and 
the wash of great tides, the utter 
aloneness — all these swamped his 
senses as never before. He kept 
his attention glued to the naviga- 
tor and its instruments to see if 
he really were being captured by 
the Moon as its satellite, or if he 
were still on a random course 
that would send him out to the 
depths of the Solar System. 

After eight long hours of ob- 
servation he knew he had suc- 
ceeded. The Moon was slowly 
pulling him in. 

But it wasn’t much of a victory. 
He was out of food. Twenty hours 
of air left. No fuel — except the 
cupful or so. He’d had it. 

He tried to grow philosophical. 
He’d achieved the dream of his 
lifetime. He had actually become 
an astronaut. He’d known some 
good years with Edna. She’d have 
decent enough memories of him 
— and the orphans from Afghan- 
istan would be a comfort to her. 
He wouldn’t be withering away in 
a menial job that drained the life 
out of him drop by drop. He’d 
be going out in a blaze of glory. 

Somehow the philosophy didn’t 
help. Starving to death and be- 
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coming a frozen corpse in orbit 
about the Moon had small resem- 
blance to a blaze of glory. He be- 
gan to feel like a drowning man, 
struggling in the face of death to 
avoid the unavoidable. There 
must be some way out — some 
way to reach help — 

His suit was equipped with a 
small pair of high-power binocu- 
lars. He trained these on the dis- 
tant surface of the Moon both in 
idle curiosity and in some faint 
hope of figuring out a way to sig- 
nal to someone in the Colonies. 

He had studied the surface of 
the Moon very closely in his long 
years of basement practice. He 
had learned the names of several 
thousand geographical features 
of the surface, their size, charac- 
teristics, and precise locations. 
As he moved now in the orbit 
into which he had fallen he picked 
out objects and surface features. 
He recognized with excitement 
the location of American Colony 
# 1 , but he was so far away he 
couldn’t recognize anything of 
the colony itself. 

He completed one orbit and 
then another. The plane of his or- 
bit seemed to be shifting slightly 
as his second transit was not in 
line with the first. He felt utterly 
exhausted and in need of sleep. 
But he dared not sleep now. With 
so few hours of life left to him he 
didn’t want to waste them in 
sleep. 

As he scanned through his bi- 


noculars he thought he saw a 
faint movement of some kind far 
below him. He tried to hold 
steady on the moving spot, but 
his shaking hands could hardly 
hold the glasses any more. He 
bent over and steadied them 
against the handlebars of the 
Hopper. 

TT was there again. A spot al- 
^ most the color of the Moon’s 
surface. But it was moving. Rap- 
idly, too, a quick mental calcula- 
tion told him. It seemed to be rid- 
ing over plains and craters and 
mountains without wavering. He 
must be dreaming. 

Then he let the glasses drop 
away from his eyes and laughed 
out loud. He had forgotten such a 
thing existed. It was the Moon 
Station, in permanent orbit near 
the Moon, similar to the Earth 
Orbiting Station. 

A ray of hope surged through 
him. If he could only get a signal 
to them — 

But that was impossible. They 
were too far away. He’d have to 
get lower. If he could only get 
down to them. 

On cup of fuel — . 

In a semi-hysterical frenzy he 
turned to the navigator and 
locked one of its eyes on the Moon 
Station. He punched data re- 
quirements into the computer. 
And sat back while it hummed. 

The answer came out present- 
ly. He could spiral down to the 
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Moon Station under his own pow- 
er — on one cup of fuel and an 
ounce of spit. 

It was worth trying. At least 
he should be able to get within 
hailing distance. The operation 
was too critical for hand firing. 
He set the controls of the com- 
puter to start the Hopper motor 
at the precise moment to inter- 
sect the orbit of the Station. 

There was a small, momentary 
fizzle of light below him that went 
out almost as soon as it started. 
He felt a stab of panic. That 
couldn’t have been his precious 
cup of fuel surely. But it was. 
The tanks were totally and com- 
pletely empty. He had made it or 
he hadn’t. 

There seemed to be no change 
whatever in his path, but the 
computer tracing soon showed 
something had happened. He was 
spiralling slowly closer to the 
Moon now, dropping a few miles 
each orbit. He made another cal- 
culation. It didn’t look as if his 
oxygen would hold out long 
enough for him to get down. He 
closed the valve a notch and 
tried to decrease his breath to the 
shallowest possible level. 

Skyrockets and streamers of 
light began to flood his vision. He 
wished Edna would come down- 
stairs so he could tell her to turn 
oif the damned power to the 
trainer. Something had hap- 
pened; he couldn’t reach the 
switch. He couldn’t get off. 


J AKE Hamblin was as sober a 
first mate as any orbiting sta- 
tion had ever had, but when he 
glanced up from his poker hand 
to the port in the wall opposite 
him the cards slipped from his 
nerveless fingers and he covered 
his eyes with his other hand. 

“Jake! What is it?’’ Abe Si- 
mons, the Chief Engineer de- 
manded. 

Jake didn’t answer. He was 
shaking all over. Finally, he with- 
drew his hand fi'om his face and 
pointed to the port with a trem- 
bluig finger. “He’s out there — I 
saw him — riding his bike all 
around the Station. He’s going to 
be the ghost of the spacelanes, 
and haunt us until the end of 
time!” 

“Have you gone crazy?” said 
Abe. “Who the devil are you talk- 
ing about?” 

“That guy — you know — the 
one that got smeared by the me- 
teor. The goof that tried to ride 
a bike to the Moon — he’s out there 
now. I tell you I just saw him 
out the port!” 

Abe and the other two crew- 
men rushed to the port and stared 
out. “You’re cr— ” 

Then there was silence, and fi- 
nally a long, solemn oath. 

They rushed from the room to 
the control deck. Jake stumbled 
incoherently after them. 

The crowd on the deck had al- 
ready seen him. Sam’s form was 
limp, sti'etched out at a crazy an- 
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gle, but he was still strapped to 
the seat of ttie Hopper. He was 
drifting slowly away and down 
from the Station. 

“Number One lifeboat!” the 
Captain ordered. 

There was a stir in the depths 
of the Station, the clang of metal 
doors on the airlocks. Then the 
bulb-shaped lifeboat drifted into 
view and a couple of figures 
popped out of it. They surround- 
ed Sam and unhooked him from 
the Hopper. 

“Tow that bike in,” the Cap- 
tain ordered into the mike. 

The figures deposited Sam in- 
side the lifeboat and fastened a 
line to the Hopper. In a moment 
the doors clanged again. The 
Captain lifted his cap and wiped 
his forehead. “I'll be damned!” 
he said slowly. 

S AM roused in the Station hos- 
pital. There was nothing real- 
ly wrong with him, apart from 
stretching his air out too thin. 
Actually, he had a margin of 
about ten minutes worth left 
when he was picked up. 

Word quickly spread through 
the station and Sam Burnham’s 
name was spoken with hushed 
awe. The crew were permitted by 
the doctor to pass slowly in single 
file for a quick glimpse of the 
hero of the incredible journey. 

And the Captain had a brilliant 
idea. He came in after Sam was 
rested and had absorbed a good 


meal. "Fve been thinking,” the 
Captain said. “It seems a shame 
not to complete the final step of 
your tremendous journey. The 
fact that you were required to 
stop here should not be ruled il- 
legal. We could refuel your Hop- 
per and you could continue, mak- 
ing the final landing down on the 
Moon as planned. 

Sam stared at him. His teeth 
began to chatter and the bed 
shook lightly. “You’re out of your 
ever-loving mind. Captain,” he 
said. “You’re stark, staring crazy 
if you think I’m ever going to get 
on one of those things again as 
long as I live!” 

» * • 

Joe Smiley called Connors as 
soon as the news was flashed 
around the world. “I think you’re 
going to need me, J. T.,” said 
Joe. “I think you’re going to need 
me real bad. All hell’s going to 
bust loose if this isn’t handled 
just right.” 

Connors sighed. He had to 
agree with Joe. “I’ll call Lasky 
and see what he thinks.” 

Lew Lasky, still in Palm 
Springs, watching the Riley tele- 
vision set reporting the vast news 
of Sam Burnham’s resurrection, 
was of the same mind. He was 
just about to call Connors and 
have him locate Smiley when 
Connors’ call came through to 
him. 

“Smiley wants three times hIs 
old salary,” said Connors 
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“Give it to him,” said Lasky. 
“And a big fat stock option.” 
“There are only two condi- 
tions,” said Lasky. “He has to 
make a hero out of this Burnham 
bum, and see that Bill gets re- 
elected President. If he can do 
that I may make him president 
of SPI.” 

“Yes, I’ll tell him,” Connors 
said with sick hastiness. “I’ll tell 
him exactly what you said.” 

J OE Smiley’s first action was to 
pay a visit to Edna Burnham. 
He introduced himself as an old 
fellow worker of Sam’s and she 
invited him into the living room 
of Sam’s modest home. 

Joe sat down at her invita- 
tion. “I guess it’s pretty wonder- 
ful news to you to hear that 
Sam’s all safe and sound up there 
on the Moon Station and that 
he’ll be home in a few days.” 

“That goes without saying,” 
said Edna. “It’s all so unbeliev- 
able ; we thought for sure he was 
gone, and then he turns up like 
this. It’s like a miracle.” 

“Of course, two million dollars 
is a lot of money,” said Sam. 

“What are you talking about?” 
Edna’s face hardened. 

“The insurance money — which 
you won’t get now.” 

“Who thinks- of money at a 
time like this? I’m glad to have 
Sam safe and sound. That’s all 
I’m interested in.” 

“I’m so glad to hear you say 


that, Mrs. Burnham. So many 
people would actually be wonder- 
ing which is better: to have the 
insurance money or their hus- 
band back.” 

“Well, I’m certainly not one of 
them!” 

“And then, of course, there’s 
all that other money. I suppose 
you'll be giving it back to the 
people who donated it.” 

“What money are you talking 
about?” Edna demanded, red- 
faced. “There isn’t any other 
money I” 

“Why — all the donations that 
poured into the widow and the 
adopted orphans from Afghanis- 
tan of the world hero, Sam Burn- 
ham, after he was declared 
dead.” 

“Oh, that money ! It amounted 
to so little; I had almost forgot- 
ten it.” 

Joe pulled out a notebook. “Ac- 
cording to my calculations, it 
amounted to approximately a 
hundred and ninety-six thousand 
odd dollars, including rubles, 
lire, yen, and francs. It isn’t two 
million by a long shot, but it’s a 
good sized pot.” 

“How do you know how much 
it was ?” 

“I’m pretty good at figures.” 

“Will I have to give it back?” 

“People will start saying nasty 
things if you don’t. You’ll get let- 
ters from everywhere this side of 
Timbuctoo asking for a refund. 
Did you keep records ?” 
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“No, I didn’t think of that” 

“Then you’ll be getting re- 
quests for refunds that will 
amount to probably double the 
donations. You’re in a pot.” 

Edna began to cry. “It’s all so 
crazy and mixed up, I don’t know 
what to do! Why did Sam ever 
have to go off on that crazy thing 
in the first place ?” 

“There, now, Mrs. Burnham. I 
don’t think it’s all as bad as it 
appears. There may be some 
way to save the situation.” 

“How?” 

“I’d suggest an immediate do- 
nation to the foundation for the 
orphans of Afghanistan of the 
entire amount you received.” 

“There isn’t any such outfit.” 

“We’ll form one.” 

Edna’s sobbing ceased and she 
looked at Joe with bright-eyed in- 
terest. “That sounds like a won- 
derful idea,” she said. “I could be 
president, and you could be treas- 
urer.” 

"An excellent idea,” said Joe. 
"I’ll get the papers drawn up this 
afternoon. There’s just one thing 
in addition.” 

“What’s that?” said Edna sus- 
piciously. 

“You’ve got to get these 68 
million biddies back in line, that 
you triggered off through your 
local club. You’ll send out the 
word at once that Sam is a hero 
and the President is one hundred 
percent behind him and should be 
re-elected.” 


"Of coursej** said Edna, 
trouble at all.” 

T here is always a certain em- 
barrassment in coming back 
from the dead. Sam was told 
about the great eulogy given him 
by the President and the very 
soggy TV interview between Ed- 
na, Madsen, and the President. “I 
guess I shouldn’t have come 
back,” he said to the Captain of 
the Moon Station as they had 
their final meal before his depar- 
ture. “Nobody could expect to 
live up to a first class funeral, 
and that looks like what I got.” 

“There are complications,” 
said the Captain. “As a matter of 
fact, the boys here on the Station 
made up an — ah — donation for 
your widow — ” 

“I see,” said Sam thoughtfully. 
“How much did it come to ?” 

The Captain fished a slip of 
paper out of his coat pocket. 
“Jake made the collection and 
tallied it up. Yes — here it is — 
two hundred and thirty six dol- 
lars and seventy eight cents.” 

‘"rhat was sure nice of your 
crew,” said Sam. “I hope you’ll 
tell the boys how much I appre- 
ciate it.” 

"It was a pleasure. You’ve done 
more to lift morale on the Sta- 
tion than anything that’s hap- 
pened since the first Apollo.” 

“I don’t have a checkbook,” 
said Sam. 

“Here, scratch one of mine;” 
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“Thanks.” Sam accepted the 
check and wrote in the name of 
his own bank, then made it out to 
the Captain for two hundred and 
thirty six dollars and seventy- 
eight cents as a refund to the 
crew. “You will take care of the 
distribution?” said Sam. 

“Sure, and thanks a lot.” 

When he reached the larger 
Elarth Orbital Station, Sam talked 
to Joe on the phone and told him 
about his reluctance and embar- 
rassment. He asked for Joe’s ad- 
vice on dropping out of sight and 
becoming a beachcomber. 

“Forget it, kid,” said Joe. 
“You’ve got it made. The world’s 
waiting for you. They’ve forgot- 
ten already that you were ever 
dead. You’ll take your place in 
history along side Ederle, Lind- 
bergh, and what’s-his-name who 
first went over Niagara in a bar- 
rel. As your business manager, 
I predict you’ll reap a fortune 
personally from this great exploit 
— all in addition to putting SPI 
Hoppers on the map, of course.” 

“You’re my business man- 
ager ?” said Sam, 

“Yes — Edna and I got together 
as soon as we heard of your dra- 
matic rescue and decided that 
there was no time to be lost in ex- 
ploiting the event. The public’s 
fickle, you know. Something could 
come along tomorrow to blow you 
off the front pages.” 

“I couldn’t think of anything 
I’d like better.” 
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“How about money?” 

“A guy can always use some." 

“You’ve got it coming. I’ve 
lined up over four hundred testi- 
monials for you to sign — every- 
thing from Long Haul Golf Clubs 
to Haberman’s Skin-tite Shorts.” 

“I’ve never used either.” 

“I’ll explain it all when you gel 
here. Just sit tight and keep your 
mouth pretty well shut. Let me 
do the talking for you. Be the 
great enigmatic explorer, the dis- 
tant type; your mind and heart 
are still out there on the great, 
wild starpaths of outer space.” 

“I’m never going out there 
again as long as I live !” 

Joe Smiley screamed his an- 
guish. “Please — Sam! Puleeze — 
Don’t ever think, let alone utter, 
such awful words !” 

I N the three days and two nights 
since Sam had been found, Joe 
had outdone himself. For sheer 
organization, Sam’s welcome 
home was a masterpiece, but 
time and circumstance were on 
Joe’s side, too. The public was 
hungry for a hero — the oddball 
kind, the guy that does something 
different, half on the spur of the 
moment, and for the sheer, utter 
hell of it. 

. Not since the days of Trudy 
Ederle and Charles Lindbergh 
had there been such a ticker tape 
storm in New York City. Sam 
Burnham rode down Fifth Ave- 
nue, sitting on the back of the 



seat in an open car, just like the 
greatest of the old-time heros. 
Joe and Edna rode proudly in the 
manager’s car ahead of him. Be- 
hind, a hundred-car cavalcade 
bore signs of welcome to the hero, 
and people yelled — hundreds of 
thousands of them yelled in sheer 
exuberance at sharing for just a 
moment somebody’s real, honest, 
go-to-hell experience. 

Sam tolerated it, and toward 
the end of the celebration he be- 
gan to enjoy it a little bit. He 
didn’t let himself become delud- 
ded; he knew that a week from 
now he could walk down this 
same street at noon-day without 
being recognized. But he made 
a nice talk when the Mayor gave 
him the keys to the City, and he 
relished every moment of the lav- 
ish banquet that night in his 
honor. 

It was the greatest. 

He signed all the testimonials 
Joe shoved in front of him and 
hoped Joe’s predictions about the 
amount of money to flow there- 
from were accurate. But it really 
wouldn’t matter; it would be 
taxed so heavily he probably 
wouldn’t realize the price of a 
ham sandwich out of it. 

That’s when he thought of the 
great meteor rolling out along the 
starways with his plastic can and 
a little note in it. If only that 
could have worked out a little dif- 
ferently. 

When he got back home with 


Edna it almost seemed as if he’d 
never left. But there were a few 
changes in him, and some yet to 
be made around the house. 

“I want you to call the junk- 
man tomorrow,” he said. “Have 
him pickup all that stuff in the 
basement.” 

Edna stared. “You mean you’re 
not going to use the trainer and 
the centrifuge any more? You 
can’t do that. They’re your sym- 
bols now. The newsreel and TV 
men are coming tomorrow to get 
some shots of you riding them. 
They’re going to make a big play 
of all the years of training you 
put in for this flight.” 

“Junk ’em,” said Sam. 

He was too tired even to look 
in on the orphans from Afghanis- 
tan. He’d take a look at them to- 
morrow. 

When they were finally in bed, 
and the lights were out, Edna 
permitted herself a moment of 
anger that reflected the short an- 
guish she’d endured when she 
heard Sam was gone. 

“What I can’t understand,” 
she said, “is why you did such an 
idiotic thing as getting in the 
way of that meteor so that it al- 
most hit you, and would have if 
you hadn’t speeded up to board 
it.” 

‘T intended to board it. That’s 
what I was trying to do from 
the first.” 

“Why?” 

The memory of past pleasure 
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filled him as he recalled that mo- 
ment. “It was the most glorious 
sight you can ever imgine,” he 
said. “The sun was shining full 
on it, and it bore down out of 
space with a great yellow light. I 
had to see if it was true.” 

“If what was true ?” 

He got out of bed and turned on 
the light. In the closet he rum- 
maged in his pants pocket a mo- 
ment and came back with a hand 
full of yellow pebbles.” 

“This,” he said. 

Edna touched it in awe. “It 
looks like gold.” 

“It is gold,” said Sam. “That 
whole enormous meteor. Almost 
pure, solid gold except for a few 
streaks of rock running through 
it. Thousands of tons of it. Even 
if I hadn't got off, it would al- 
most have been worth it to see 
such a sight.” 

“But somebody — someday — is 
going to find it and mine it!” 
cried Eldna. 

“I suppose so.” 

“But it should be you! It’s 
yours. You found it.” 

“I tried to take care of that the 
best I could. 

‘‘What did you do?” 


“I staked a claim. I wrote on a 
piece of chart paper out of the 
computer and put it in a can and 
stuck it in a crevice. I read some- 
where that that’s the way the old 
prospectors a long time ago used 
to operate. Then they went in to 
town and filed their claim.” 

“Can you do that?” 

“I guess so. I don’t suppose it’s 
ever been done before, but I sup- 
pose it’s all right for a guy can 
stake a claim in the sky as well 
as on the ground.” 

Edna was glowing. “It’s won- 
derful that you had such pres- 
ence of mind to do that, when you 
didn’t know whether you were go- 
ing to get out alive or not.” 

“It won’t do much good. It 
will take hundreds of thousands 
of dollars to organize an expedi- 
tion.” He turned out the light and 
returned to bed. “We’ll never be 
able to get that gold.” 

!‘Don’t be too sure,” said Edna 
quietly. “You’ve got your testi- 
monial money coming. And 
there’s a Foundation that I think 
might be willing to finance the 
mining expedition. We’ll talk to 
Joe first thing in the morning. 

THI END 
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chickens, not just then; he 
reached his arms out to her and 
with more trust and less fear 
than he had felt in many years 
he held her in his arms, and 
kissed her on the lips. This time 
there was no secret reserve in his 


mind, no promise that after this 
he would get on with his journey 
to Mizzer. He had won, his vic- 
tory was behind him, and in 
front of him there lay nothing, 
but this beautiful and powerful 
place and . . . Celalta. 
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Four eneniy s/tips hidden on Saturn— and 
the only way to find out who they were, 
what they wanted, was to seek out the 
meaning at what was rsftected in , , , 

THE MiHROR 


By ALAN E 


lUUSTRATED 


Somewhere down on the 
surface of Saturn the Enemy 
was waiting. 

The Earth outpost on Sat- 
urn Satellite knew the Enemy 
was there, with his four great 
ships and the unimaginable 
poiver that had brought him 
from whatever place he had 
come. But the Earth outpost 
did not know vdiy he had 
come, and they did not know 
what he intended to do. 

He had come into the Solar 
System, and struck with 
pointless savagerij, and then 
fled to a place where Earth 
ships coidd not follow him, 
and now he tvaited there. His 
very presence there was intol- 
erable; the Earth outpost 
had to fight him, but the fight 
was on his terms, and it was 
on the battleground he had 
chosen. 


. NOURSE 


by GRAYAM 


T he waiting was the most 
teiTible part of all, for 
Psrovost. 

There was no chrono in the 
day room of the Satellite ship, 
but Provost had his own pri- 
vate chrono buried in his 
skull, somewhere in that 
vague, impersonal space that 
lay between his left ear and 
his left eyebrow, deep down, 
ticking away hours, minutes, 
seconds, ridiculous fractions 
of ridiculous segments of sec- 
onds, marking them off 
against him inexorably, the 
epitome of all timepieces. It 
was there in his head and he 
couldn’t get away from it, 
not even when his shift was 
over and he was back in Re- 
lief, laboriously rebuilding the 
fragments of Ben Proyost 
that the Enemy had torn 
away. Now, almost whole and 
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fresh again, he could hear the 
chrono clicking away against 
him, and he knew that he 
feared the waiting far more 
than he feared the Enemy. 

Almost time, Provost. Al- 
most your turn to go down 
again . . . 

He paced the day room, and 
felt sweat trickle down his 
chest from the waiting and 
the silence. Always, in the 
last hour before his shift, he 
existed in a cloak of silence. 
Canned music blared from the 
wall speaker, unnaturally 
loud, but it was soundless to 
Provost. There was talking 
and chatter in the day room, 
harsh laughter all about him, 
noises of glasses clinking, 
feet shuffling. A dozen men 
were here, but to Provost the 
day room was like a view- 
screen with the sound turned 
off. He was utterly isolated. 

He rubbed wet palms 
against his trousers and 
waited. 

Nobody looked at him, of 
course. They knew that his 
shift was next. Nobody spoke 
to him; he might smile and 
answer, or he might turn sav- 
agely and break their necks 
at a single word. It had hap- 
pened before. He was like a 
coiled spring w-aiting for the 
trigger, and nobody wanted 
to tamper with him twenty 


minutes before shift change. 
They knew he couldn’t be re- 
sponsible for what he might 
do. 

And with eveiy passing sec- 
ond the spring wound tighter. 
That was what made the wait- 
ing so terrible. 

He w'ent below and stepped 
into a hot foam shower, felt 
the powerful muscles of his 
shoulders and neck relax a 
trifle. Briefly he thought of 
the Turner girl. Would she be 
in Relief when he came back 
again? She was skillful . . . 
more skillful than any of the 
others. And that new woman 
that DepPsych had sent out, 
Dorie Kendall . . . what about 
her? Help, or hindrance? Dan- 
gerous, sending out new peo- 
ple at a time like this. And 
yet, she’d listened when he’d 
told her how he could use his 
Analogue to go down onto 
Saturn’s surface, yet never 
actually leave the Satellite 
ship at all. Maybe she’d do. 
Maybe she might even be able 
to help him, somehow . . . 

He dressed quickly now as 
the fear grew stronger in his 
mind. There was no use try- 
ing to fight it down — he 
knew that from long expe- 
rience. It was far more ex- 
hausting to try than to give 
in to it, start counting the 
minutes to Relief from now 
instead of when the shift be- 
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gan. It made things balance 
better in his mind that way, 
even if it made DepPsych 
scream and wring their hands. 
What did they know about 
this Idiot War that he didn’t 
know? Nothing, exactly noth- 
ing. He was an expert on this 
war. They could never imag- 
ine what an expert he was. 

He checked at the Control 
Board. “Provost on.” 

“Are you steady?” The 
voice from Control asked. 

Provost grunted. 

“All right, here’s the re- 
port.” The voice hesitated an 
instant. “I don’t think you’re 
going to like it vei-y much.” 

“Let's have it.” 

“Dead quiet on the front 
all through the last shift,” 
Control said. 

Provost blinked. “Quiet!” 

“That’s what the man 
s^icl 

“Oh, Lord. Now what?” 

“I wish I could tell you.” 
The voice from Control was 
puzzled and sympathetic. 
“They’re brewing something 
down there, that’s certain, and 
it’s likely to be nasty. They 
haven’t given us a quiet shift 
in months.” Provost could al- 
most see the face of the Con- 
troller, somewhere deep in 
the lower regions of the Satel- 
lite ship. “You may get it, 
Ben. But then, maybe it’ll 
stay quiet for you, too.” 


“Fat chance,” said Provost. 
“Prn going in now.” 

He stepped into the Ana- 
logue cubicle with the green 
flaslier over the door, found 
the cockpit in the darkness, 
fit his damp hands into the 
gi’ips. He shook the Analogue 
helmet down on his head un- 
til it was comfortable. He 
didn’t try to tell himself that 
he wasn’t really going down 
onto Saturn’s surface, that 
only a tiny bit of metal and 
stomped circuitry was going 
down under his control . . , 
DepPsych had dropped that 
line of comfort long ago. 
Provost knew too well that he 
didn’t have to be on the sur- 
face in the flesh for the Ene- 
my to rip him apart. He closed 
his eyes in the darkness, try- 
ing to relax. 

Still v/aiting, now, for the 
signal to move in. He didn’t 
know w'hich man he was re- 
lieving. DepPsych said it was 
better not to. Even the sig- 
nals from the Analogues were 
monitored so he wouldn’t have 
a hint. Every man operated 
his Analogue differently . . . 
but could the Enemy tell the 
difference? 

Provost was certain that 
they could. Not that it seemed 
to make any difference, to 
them. 

“Count down.” He heard 
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the buzzer sound, and he 
cruslied down with all his 
power on the hand grips. He 
felt the jolting thud as he 
slammed into full Analogue 
contact, and something deep 
in his mind began screaming 
now! now! notv! 

He dropped away into 
nothing. 

He knew that he was on 
the surface, even though a 
comer of his mind was aware 
of the sticky hand grips, the 
dark closeness of the Ana- 
logue cubicle. Before him he 
could see gi’eat yawning 
chasms of ice stretching out 
into the distance. Yellow- 
gray light reflected down 
from the Rings. He could 
sense the devastating pres- 
sure of Saturn’s atmosphere 
even though he could not feel 
it. Overhead, a roiling sea of 
methane and ammonia clouds, 
crashing lightning, the un- 
speakable violence of Saturn’s 
continual war with itself. 

And somewhere beyond the 
place where he was, the 
Enemy. 

There was no contact, at 
first. He groped, and found 
nothing. He could always tell 
their presence, just as he was 
sure now that they could tell 
his. But that was as far as he 
could go. They planned. They 
moved. If t?iey were ready. 


they struclv. If they weren’t 
ready, they didn’t. 

And until they struck, he 
was helpless. There was noth- 
ing for him to fight against. 
All he could do was wait. For 
what? He did not know. But 
always before, there had been 
something. 

Now, nothing. Not a whis- 
per. He waited, sick with 
fear. He knew the brutality 
of the Enemy. He knew the 
viciousness of their blows, 
the savagery, the cunning. 
These were things he could 
fight, turning their own 
weapons against them. But 
nothingness was something 
else. 

How could he fight noth- 
ing? 

He stretched his mind, 
groping for them. Then, sud- 
denly, he felt a gentle brush 
of contact . . . they were there, 
all right. Also waiting. But 
for what? His muscles knot- 
ted, cramped. Why didn’t 
they do something? A quick, 
stabbing blow would be 
merciful relief . . . but it did 
not come. 

The Enemy had never been 
merciful. 'There was some- 
thing else they were going to 

do . . • 

When it came, it was al- 
most overpowering in its in- 
tensity. Not hostility, nor 
anger, nor hatred, as before. 
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Instead, incredibly, a soft 
gentle mist of supplication, a 
wave of reproach. Why do 
you hate us when we want 
only peaceful contact with 
you? Why do you try to drive 
vs back? We have come from 
so far, and now you try only 
to destroy vs .. . 

It caught him off guard. He 
tried to formulate an answer, 
but they swept in swiftly, 
surrounded him with re- 
proach. As always, he could 
not tell how this contact with 
the Enemy was made. He 
simply felt them, deep in his 
mind, and they were closer 
now, all about him, sucking 
him deep into their minds. He 
felt a glowing warmth there 
now that was utterly differ- 
ent from before. He felt him- 
self drawn, moving slowly, 
then faster and faster, in 
tightening spirals toward the 
vortex as the Enemy’s minds 
drew him in. We want to stop 
this fighting, but you prolong 
it. Why? Why won’t you give 
us a chance? 

And then he saw the physi- 
cal images of the Enemy for 
the first time. They were ap- 
proaching him on the sur- 
face. He couldn’t see them 
clearly . . . only fuzzy outlines 
. . . but enough to see that 
they were humanoid, manlike. 
They moved toward him as he 


watched. His heart roared 
with unexpected excitement. 
Could they mean it? Could 
they really want to reveal 
themselves, establish contact, 
put an end to this grueling, 
brutal Idiot War that had 
been going on for so long? 

Something in his own mind 
caught him then, shrieking 
alarm. Don’t be a fool! 
They’re treacherous, there’s 
nothing they won’t try. Don’t 
let them poison you, fight 
back! 

He caught at the grips, 
trying to center his mind on 
the approaching emissaries, 
trying to catch the fringes of 
thought that lay beneath the 
surface, but the wave of re- 
proachfulness came back at 
him with increasing intensity. 

Why do you hate us so 
much? 

He knew, coldly, what he 
had to do. It was the only 
thing to do, even though it 
seemed so horribly wrong. 

He waited until the emis- 
saries were close. Then he 
struck out at their minds, as 
viciously as he knew how. He 
drove the blow home with six 
long months of bitterness and 
hatred behind it, striking out 
wildly, slicing them down like 
wheat before a scythe. He felt 
them recoil and crumble, and 
pressed his advantage coldly, 
flailing at the insidious sup- 
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plicating pattern of thought 
surrounding him. 

The spiral broke, suddenly, 
releasing him, but this time 
there was no stark, brutal 
core of malignancy that he 
had seen beneath their illu- 
sions so many times before. 
Instead, the vortex receded 
gently, regretfully ... in- 
jured bewildered, helpless to 
understand. 

Why? Why iviU you not 
even give us a chance? Why 
do you hate us so much? 

It was harder to bear than 
naked savagery. Frantically 
Provost rang for Relief. It 
seemed, suddenly, as if every 
wrong and evei-y imagined 
wrong he had ever done in his 
life was welling up to torment 
him ; he knew it was only 
Enemy illusion, but his mind 
was screaming, twisting in on 
itself. The sense of guilt and 
self-loathing swept through 
him in waves as he fought to 
maintain the tiny thread of 
control. Butcher! his mind 
was screaming at him. What 
if they were sincere? What if 
you ^vere wrong? 

The Control Board jerked 
him back before he broke, 
snapped off his Analogue con- 
tact abruptly. He stood up in 
the darkness of the cubicle 
and disengaged his cramped 
hands from the grips. It was 
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over; he was safe. His Rehab 
conditioning cut in now to 
take over . . . now there 
would be Relief from the on- 
slaught, quietness, gentleness, 
love, peace . . . 

But the waves of guilt 
were still washing at his 
mind. He started walking 
down the corridor toward the 
Relief room as his hands be- 
gan to tremble; then he broke 
into a run. He knew that only 
seconds now stood between 
him and sanity, and sanity 
lay at the end of the corri- 
dor . . . 

The Turner girl was in the 
room waiting for him. There 
was soft music, gentle light. 
She sat across the room, and 
he rushed to her, buried his 
face in her lap, felt her fin- 
gers stroking his forehead as 
he let himself go completely, 
let great sobs of relief erupt 
from his throat and shake his 
shoulders. 

She was silent for a long 
time, stroking his forehead. 
Then she stopped stroking. 
She leaned forw^ard, bent her 
lips to his ear. 

“Butcher !” she whispered. 

Only a whisper, but viru- 
lent, malignant. “Traitor ! 
You call yourself human, but 
you go down there to butcher 
them! Monster!” 

Provost screamed, then 
threw himself back against 






the wall, arms out, clawing at 
it, screaming as he stared at 
her. She faced him, and spit 
at him, and laughed as his 
screams rose from torment to 
agony. 

An alarm bell was clanging 
now; her lips twisted. She 
threw open the corridor door. 
“Butcher!” she hurled back at 
him, and broke for the door. 

Gunfire rattled from both 
ends of the corridor. The 
crossfire caught her, lifted 
her oif her feet and dropped 
her in a crumpled heap on the 
metal floor plates. 

Provost huddled in the cor- 
ner of the room, babbling. 

The enormity of the blow 
did not register immediately. 
Like any warfare operation, 
the Satellite Ship was geared 
to face emergencies; the 
sheer momentum of its battle 
station procedure delayed the 
impact for hours. Then, slow- 
ly, the entire operation of the 
Satellite Ship began to freeze 
in its tracks. 

What had happened was no 
ordinary emergency. 

To Dorie Kendall the full, 
terrifying implication was 
clear from the start. She had 
long months of DepPsych 
training behind her, days and 
nights of tape-study and hyp- 
no sleep on the passage out 
from Earth. She had never 


contacted the Enemy, but she 
knew a great deal about the 
Enemy and what the Enemy 
might do. The instant Dr. 
Coindreau had called her 
down to the autopsy, she real- 
ized what had happened. 

Only now it was dawning 
on her in a cold wash of hor- 
ror that it was her fault that 
it had happened at all. 

“But why don’t you attack 
them ?” she had asked Provost 
a few hours before his shift 
began. “Why do you always 
take the defensive?’’ 

Provost had looked at her, 
patiently, as though she were 
a child who didn’t quite un- 
derstand the facts of life. 
“They’re perceptive,” he 
said. “They’re powerful. In- 
credibly powerful.” 

“All the more reason to hit 
them hard,” she had argued. 
“Hit them with a blow that 
will drive them back reeling.” 

Provost smiled. “Is that 
the new DepPsych theory?” 

“Something has to be 
changed. This war has gone 
on and on.” 

“Maybe after a while 
you’ll understand,” he had 
said slowly. “How can we hit 
them this powerful blow when 
they’re busy driving mental 
javelins into us with all the 
force they can muster? I can 
try . . . but I don't know.” 

He had tried, the girl re- 
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fleeted, and now bare hours 
later he was strapped down 
screaming and shattered in 
the isolation cubicle, and the 
Relief girl . . . 

She watched Dr. Coin- 
dreau’s lean masked face and 
careful fingers as he worked 
at the autopsy table. Every 
room in Medical Section, 
every fixture, had a double 
use. Sickbay and Rehab quar- 
ters. Office and lab. Examin- 
ing room doubling as surgery. 
Now it was doubling as 
morgue. She peered down at 
the remains of the Turner 
girl in growing anger and re- 
vulsion and wondered, desper- 
ately, how the Enemy had 
done it. 

She realized, coldly, that it 
was up to her to find out how, 
and fast. 

The Enemy had poisoned 
the Turner girl, somehow. 
They had reached into the 
heart of the Satellite Ship 
and struck at the most criti- 
cal link in the chain . . . the 
Relief program that could 
send the men back into battle. 

Without Relief, there could 
be no men to fight . . . 

But why did ive have to 
murder her? The Kendall girl 
thought bitterly. If ive could 
have studied her, we might 
have learned hoiv the Enemy 
had done it. 


The blinker over the door 
flashed, and a big heavy-set 
man stepped into the room. 
She recognized Vanaman, 
commander of the Satellite 
Ship. She had talked to him 
briefly before; it had been an 
unpleasant interview. Vana- 
man had made it quite clear 
that he could not understand 
why DepPsych insisted upon 
sending women out to Saturn 
Satellite, nor why Earth Con- 
trol chose now of all times to 
shift gears and saddle him 
with Dorie Kendall. Now the 
big man glared at her and 
stared down at the thing on 
the table. 

“The Turner girl?” he 
asked. 

“What’s left of her,” Dr. 
Coindreau said. “I’m about 
finished. It’s not going to help 
us any.” 

“It’s got to help us.” Vana- 
man’s voice was harsh. 

Dorie Kendall looked up at 
him sharply. “You didn’t 
leave us much to work with, 
you know.” 

Vanaman’s fist clenched on 
the table. Deep-cut lines sliced 
from his nose down to the 
corners of his mouth. His 
face showed the grueling 
pressure of months of Com- 
mand, and he seemed to con- 
trol himself with difficulty. 
“What did you expect me to 
do,” he said, “kiss her?” 
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The girl flushed. “You 
didn’t have to kill her.” 

Vanaman blinked at her. 
“You’ve been helping the doc- 
tor do the post?” 

“Certainly.” 

“And you’ve run a standard 
post-mortem brain wash?” 
He nodded toward the neuro- 
molecular analyzer clicking in 
the wall, the great gi'and- 
father of all Analogues. 

“Of course.” 

“And what did you find. 
Miss Kendall?” 

“Nothing intelligible,” she 
said defiantly. “The Enemy 
had her, that’s all.” 

“Fine,” said Vanaman, 
“And you’re suggesting that 
we should have had that run- 
ning around alive on this 
ship? Even for' ten seconds?. 
We know they had her tongue 
. , . they must have had her 
eyes also, her ears, her rea- 
son.” He shook his head. 
“Everything we’ve done 
against the Enemy has de- 
pended on keeping them away 
h'om us, off this ship. That’s 
why we monitor every move 
of every man and woman 
here. Miss Kendall, including 
yourself. That’s why we have 
guns in eveiT corridor and 
room. That’s "why we used 
them on the Turner girl.” 

There was silence for a 
moment. Then the doctor 
pushed back from the table 


and looked up. “You used 
them too late on the Turner 
girl,” he said to Vanaman. 

“You mean Provost is 
dead?” 

“Oh, no.” The doctor jerked 
off his mask, ran a lean hand 
througii his hair. “He’s alive 
enough. That is to say, his 
heart is beating. He breathes. 
Just \>’hat is going on above 
his teiitoriiira is something 
else again. I doubt if even 
Miss Kendall can tell you 
that. I certainly can’t.” 

“Then he’s a total loss.” 
Vanamau’s face seemed to 
sag, and Dorie realized sud- 
denly how heavily he had been 
hanging on that thread of 
hope. 

“Who can say?” the doctor 
said. “You take a chunk of 
fine granite and strike pre- 
cisely the right blow, pi'ecise- 
ly hard enough at precisely 
the right angle, and it will 
shatter into a dozen pieces. 
That is what has happened to 
Provost. Any salvage will be 
strictly up to DepPsych. It’s 
out of iny province.” 'The phy- 
sician’s dark eyes met Dorie’s 
for a moment, and shifted 
away. “Unfortunately, the 
significance of this attack is 
greater than the survival or 
loss of F.en Provost. I think 
we’d better all face that right 
now. The job the Enemy has 
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done on Provost was a preci- 
sion job. It can mean only one 
thing : that somehow they 
have managed to acquire a 
very complex understanding 
of human behavior patterns. 
Am I right, Dorie?” 

She nodded. “It isn’t what 
they did to Provost that mat- 
ters,” she said. “It’s how they 
did it.” 

“Then how did they do it?” 
Vanaman asked, turning on 
her. “That’s what you’re here 
for, isn’t it? It’s DepPsych’s 
job to tell us how to fight this 
Enemy . . . why don’t you 
know?” 

“I need time,” she said. “I 
don’t have an answer ...” 

The big man leaned for- 
ward, his lips tight across his 
teeth. “You’ve got to give me 
an answer,” he said. “We 
can’t afford time, can’t you 
see that? This Satellite is the 
only shield between Earth and 
the Enemy. If you can’t give 
us the answer, we’re through, 
washed up. We’ve got to know 
how they did what they did 
to Provost.” 

Through the viewport the 
pale, yellow globe of Saturn 
stared up at them, unwinking, 
like the pale eye of a venom- 
ous snake. 

“I wish I could tell you,” 
Dorie Kendall said. “The 
Turner girl can’t tell us. 
Neither can Provost. But 


maybe there is one way we 
can learn.” 

“And that?” 

“Provost’s Analogue, It has 
been the real contact with the 
Enemy. It should know every- 
thing Provost knows about 
them. The Analogue may give 
us the answer.” 

She fed the tapes from Ben 
Provost’s Analogue into the 
playback unit in the tiny 
projection room in Integra- 
tion Section, and for a few 
moments ceased to be Dorie 
Kendall of DepPsych, trained 
for duty and stationed on 
Saturn Satellite, and became 
Ben Provost instead. 

It was an eerie experience. 
She realized that every Ana- 
logue was different, a faithful 
impression of the mind of its 
prototype; she had not been 
prepared for the sudden, 
abrupt contact with the proto- 
type mind of Ben Provost. 

She felt the sickening thud 
of his contact with the Ana- 
logue just prior to its last 
descent to the surface. She 
felt the overwhelming wave 
of tension and fear that the 
Analogue had recorded; then 
the sudden, irrational, almost 
gleeful sense of elation as Ben 
Provost’s eyes and ears and 
mind floated down to the place 
where the Enemy was. The 
Analogue tape was faithful to 
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a high degree of fidelity. 
Dorie Kendall gripped the 
chair arms until her wrists 
cramped. 

It was like going to the 
surface herself. 

Beside her she felt Vana- 
man’s huge body growing 
tense as he gnawed his knuck- 
les, soaking in the tape 
record. She felt the growing 
tension, the snowballing sense 
of impending disaster reflect- 
ing from Ben Provost’s 
mind. . . . 

And then she lost contact 
with the things around her 
and fell completely into Pro- 
vost’s role. The growing sup- 
plication of the Enemy sur- 
rounded her. She felt the 
sense of reproach, the helpless 
appeal of the illusion, and 
Provost’s response, calculated 
to perfection and deployed 
like a pawn on a chess board. 
It’s a trick, a pitfall, watch 
out! Don’t be fooled, don’t fall 
into their trap. . . . 

She felt the wild fury of 
Provost’s mind as he hurled 
the illusion aside, struck out 
at the Enemy as she had told 
him to do. And then the re- 
ceding waves of supplication 
and reproach from the En- 
emy, the overwhelming, de- 
moralizing wave of guilt. 

In that moment she began 
to understand Ben Provost, 
and to realize what the En- 


emy had done. Her face was 
pale when the tape stopped. 
She clenched her fists to keep 
her hands from trembling. 

Vanaman leaned back, de- 
feat heavy on his face. “Noth- 
ing,” he said. “It’s always 
the same. We have nothing.” 

“I didn’t realize what they 
could do,” Dorie said. 

“But that was on the sur- 
face. Down there we could 
fight it, control it. Now 
they’ve reached us here, too.” 
He stood up and started for 
the corridor. “For all we 
know, they’ve been here all 
along, just playing with us. 
We can’t really be certain 
that they haven’t. Do you see 
what we’ve been fighting, 
now? We don’t know anything 
about them, or be sure we’re 
fighting a war with them.” 

Dorie Kendall looked up, 
startled. “Is there any doubt 
of that?” 

“There’s plenty of doubt,” 
Vanaman said. “We seem to 
be fighting a war, except that 
nobody seems to understand 
just what kind of war we’re 
fighting, or just why we’re 
fighting it . . His voice 
trailed off and he shrugged 
wearily. “Well, we’re against 
the wall now. Provost was our 
best Analogue man. He de- 
pended utterly on Relief to 
put him back together again 
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after one of those sessions 
down there. The Turner girl 
was the whole key to our 
fighting technique, and they 
got to her, somehow, and 
poisoned her. If they can do 
that, we’re through.” 

The girl stared at him, 
“You mean we should quit? 
Withdraw?” 

Vanaman’s voice was bitter. 
“What else can we do? Any 
one of the girls in Relief 
could be just the same as the 
Turner girl, right now. Our 
entire strategy has been 
cracked open in one blow. The 
Relief program is ruined, and 
without Relief I can’t send 
another man down there.” 

“But j^ou’ve got to,” Dorie 
said. “We can’t stop now.” 

“We can’t fight them, 
eithei*. We’ve been fighting 
them for months, and we 
know nothing about them. 
They come from . . . some- 
where. We don’t know where, 
or when, or how. All we know 
is what they did to Titan 
Colony. 

“We’re trying to defend our- 
selves against an imponder- 
able, and our defenses are 
crumbling.” Vanaman closed 
the tape cans and tossed them 
into the return file with an 
air of finality. “Do you know 
what Provost called this 
war?” 


Dorie Kendall nodded. “He 
told me. An Idiot Wai'.” 

“And he was right. Their 
war, not ours. What do they 
want? We don’t know. On 
their choice of battlefield, in 
their kind of warfare, they’re 
whipping us, and we don’t 
even know how. If we had 
even a glimpse of what they 
were trying to do, we might 
be able to fight them. With- 
out that, we’re helpless.” 

She heard what he was say- 
ing, and she realized that it 
was almost true, and yet 
something stuck in her mind, 
a flicker of an idea. “I won- 
der,” she said. “Maybe we 
don’t know what the Enemy 
is trying to do here . . . but 
there’s one possibility nobody 
seems to have considered.” 

Vanaman looked up slowly. 
“Possibility?” 

“That they don’t know what 
they’re trying to do, either,” 
Dorie Kendall said. 

It was a possibility, even 
Vanaman grudgingly admit- 
ted that. But as she went 
down to Isolation Section to 
examine Ben Provost, Dorie 
Kendall knew that it made no 
sense ... no more, nor less, 
than anything else that the 
Enemy had done since they 
had come six months before 
into Earth’s solar system. 

They had come silent as 
death, unheralded : four great 
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ships moving as one, slipping 
in from the depths of space 
beyond Pluto. How long they 
had been lurking there, unob- 
served but observing, no one 
could say. They moved in 
slowly, like shadows crossing 
a valley, with all space to con- 
ceal them, intruders in the 
enormous silence. 

An observation post on tiny 
Miranda of Uranus spotted 
them first, suddenly and in- 
credibly present where no 
ships ought to be, in a forma- 
tion that no Earth ships ever 
would assume. Instrument 
readings were confirmed, 
doubted, reconfirmed. The 
sighting was relayed to the 
supply colony on Callisto, 
and thence to Earth. 

Return orders were swift: 
keep silence, observe, triangu- 
late and track, compute 
course and speed, make no 
attempt at contact. But re- 
turn orders were too late. 
The observation post on Mi- 
randa had ceased, abruptly, 
to exist. 

Alerted Patrol ships search- 
ed in vain, until the four 
strange ships revealed them- 
selves in orbit around Saturn. 
Deliberately? No one knew. 
Their engines were silent ; 
they drifted like huge encap- 
sulated spores, joining the 
other silent moons around the 
sixth planet. They orbitted 


for months. Titan Colony 
watched them, Ganymede 
watched them, Callisto watch- 
ed them. 

Nothing happened. 

On Earth there were coun- 
cils, debate, uncertainty ; 
speculation, caution, fear. 
Wait for them to make con- 
tact. Give them time. Wait 
and see. But the four great 
ships made no move. They 
gave no sign of life. Nothing. 

Signals were dispatched, 
with no response. Earth pre- 
pared against an attack — a 
ridiculous move ; who could 
predict the nature of any at- 
tack that might come? Still, 
Earthmen had always been 
poor at waiting. Curiosity 
battled caution and won, 
hands down. What were these 
ships? Where did they come 
from? Hostile or friendly? 
Why had they come here? 

Above all, what did they 
want? 

No answers came from the 
four great ships. Nothing. 

Finally an Earth ship went 
up from Titan Colony, mov- 
ing out toward the orbit of 
the intruders. The crew of the 
contact ship knew their dan- 
ger. They had a single order : 
make contact. Use any means, 
accept any risk, but make 
contact. Approach with cau- 
tion, with care, gently, with- 
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out alarming, but make 
contact. At any cost. 

They approached the in- 
truders, and were torn from 
space in one instantaneous 
flash of white light. Simul- 
taneously, Titan Colony flared 
like an interplanetary beacon 
and flickered out, a smoking 
crater three hundred miles 
wide and seventy miles deep. 

And then, incredibly, the 
four great ships broke from 
orbit and fled deep beneath 
the methane and ammonia 
clouds of Saturn’s surface. 
Earth reeled from the blow, 
and waited paralyz^ed for the 
next . . . and nothing hap- 
pened. No signal, no sign, 
nothing. 

But now the intruders 
were the Enemy. The war 
had begun, if it was a war; 
but it was not a war that 
Earthmen knew how to fight. 
A war of contradiction and 
wild illogic. A war fought in 
a ridiculous microcosm where 
Earthmen could not fight, 
with weapons that Earthmen 
did not comprehend. 

An Idiot War . . . 

She went to see Ben Pro- 
vost just eight hours after 
the Enemy had struck 
through the Turner girl. 

As she followed the tall, 
narrow-shouldered doctor in- 
to the isolation cubicles of 


Medical Section he stopped 
and turned to face her. “I 
don’t think this is wise at 
all.” 

“Maybe not,” the girl said. 
“But I have no choice. Pro- 
vost was closer to the Enemy 
than anyone else here. There’s 
no other place to start.” 

“What do you think you’re 
going to learn?” Dr. Coin- 
dreau asked. 

“I don’t know. Only Pro- 
vost knows exactly what hap- 
pened in the Relief room.” 

“We know what hap- 
pened,” the doctor protested. 
“The Relief room was moni- 
tored. Provost had come close 
to his breakpoint when Con- 
trol jerked his Analogue 
back from the surface. The 
pressure on the men under 
battle conditions is almost in- 
tolerable. They all approach 
breakpoint, and induced re- 
gression in the Relief room is 
the fastest, safest way to un- 
wind them, as long as we 
don’t let them curl up into a 
ball.” 

“You mean it was the fast- 
est and safest way until 
now,” Dorie corrected him. 

The doctor shrugged. 
“They hit Provost at his 
weakest. The Turner girl 
couldn’t have done worse 
with a butcher knife. I still 
don’t see what you’re going 
to learn from Provost.” 
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“At least I can see what 
they’ve done to him.” She 
looked at the doctor. “I don’t 
see how my seeing him can 
hurt him.” 

“Oh, I’m not worried about 
him." The doctor opened the 
door. At the nursing desk a 
corpsman was punching 
chart-cards. “How’s he do- 
ing?” the doctor asked. 

“Same as before.” The 
corpsman saw the girl, and 
flushed. “Doc, are you taking 
her in there?” 

“That’s what she wants.” 

Inside the cubicle they 
found Provost lying on his 
back on a bunk. The pale 
blue aura of a tangle screen 
hovered over him, gentle re- 
straint, but effective. 

Provost was singing. 

The words drifted across 
the room, and Dorie suddenly 
caught them, and she, too, felt 
her cheeks turn red. 

"Hello, Ben,” the doctor 
said. “How are you feeling?” 

Provost stopped singing 
and smiled. “Fine. Yourself?” 

“This is Miss Kendall. She’s 
going to help take care of 
you.” 

“Well, it’s about time.” Pro- 
vost turned his face toward 
Dorie. No sign of personal 
interest, but she felt sudden- 
ly as though all of her clothes 
were off. His eyes were flat. 


a snake's eyes, but eager. 
Very eager. “Not much to 
offer. I’d say. Is she coopera- 
tive?” 

The tone of his voice made 
her flush deepen. She shiv- 
ered. Dr. Coindreau said, 
“Ben, do you know where you 
are?” 

“The best place ever,” said 
Provost, grinning at Dorie. 
“In bed.” 

“Do you know where?” 

Provost ignored the ques- 
tion. He stared fixedly at the 
girl. “Do I pay now, or when 
I’m through?” he asked, dis- 
interestedly. 

“Do you know what hap- 
pened to you, Ben?” 

His eyes didn’t waver, but 
he frowned. “Memory’s a lit- 
tle sticky. She ought to jog it 
up for me a little.” She saw 
his hand clench on the cover- 
let until the knuckles whiten- 
ed. “She’s a little flat-chested, 
but she’ll do, all right.” 

The doctor sighed. “Listen 
to me, Ben. You were on the 
surface. Something happened 
down there. What ...” 

Provost obviously was not 
listening. “Look, Doc, you’re 
just in the way,” he cut in 
urgently, staring at Dorie. 
“There’s damned little pri- 
vacy around here as it is.” 

“All right, Ben.” Dr. Coin- 
dreau turned away. He led the 
girl back into the corridor. 
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She was no longer blushing. 
She was white as a sheet. 
“You know that he’d kill you 
before he finished,” the doctor 
said to her gently. 

She nodded, “I know. It’s 
horrible.” 

“At least the mechanism is 
direct enough. Fairlj" primi- 
tive, too. An ordinary man 
would either be dead or cata- 
tonic. Provost is a rock of 
stability in comparison.” 

She nodded. “But he’s turn- 
ed his hatred on the girl, not 
on the Enemy.” 

“It was the girl who hit 
him, remember?” They step- 
ped into an office, and she 
took the seat the doctor of- 
fered gratefully. “Anyway,” 
he said, “Provost never actu- 
ally contacted the Enemy. We 
speak as though he had actu- 
ally been down on the surface 
physically, and of course he 
hasn’t. You know how an 
Analogue works?” 

“I ought to — I have one — 
but I only know the general 
theory, not the details.” 

“Nobody knows the details 
too well. Nobody really could 
. . . an Analogue is at least 
quasi-sentient, and the rela- 
tionship between an Analogue 
and its operator is extreme- 
ly individual and personal. 
That’s precisely why Ana- 
logues ar-e the only real weap- 


ons we have to use against 
the Enemy.” 

“I can’t quite see that,” 
Doric said. 

“Look . . . these creatures, 
whatever they are, buried 
themselves on the surface of 
Saturn and just sat there, 
right? The blows they struck 
against Titan Colony and the 
contact ship showed us the 
kind of power they could 
bring to bear . . . but they 
didn’t follow up. They struck 
and ran. Pretty pointless, 
wouldn’t you say?” 

It seemed so, at first glance. 
Doric Kendall frowned. “May- 
be not so pointless. It made 
counterattack almost impos- 
sible.” 

Dr. Coindreau nodded grim- 
ly. “Exactly the point. We 
didn’t know what — or how — 
to counterattack. We practi- 
cally had to do something, 
and yet there was nothing we 
could do.” 

“Why didn’t we land and 
hunt them out?” the girl ask- 
ed. “We can get down there, 
can’t we?” 

“Yes, but it would have 
been worse than useless. It 
would have taken all our 
strength and technology just 
to survive, let alone do any- 
thing else. So we use<l Ana- 
logues, just the way Golden 
and his crew used them to ex- 
plore the surface of Jupiter. 
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The Analogues were original- 
ly developed to treat para- 
noids, of course. The old 
lysergic acid poisons proved 
that a personality could dis- 
sociate voluntarily and rein- 
tegrate again, so that a psych 
man could slip right into a 
paranoid fantasy with his pa- 
tient and work him on his 
own ground. Trouble was that 
unstable personalities didn’t 
reintegrate again so well, 
which was why so many 
psych-docs blew up in all di- 
rections on LSD.” Dr. Coin- 
dreau paused, chewing his 
lip. “With Analogues, the 
dissociation is only apparent, 
not real. A carbon-copy, with 
all the sensory, mocor, and 
personality factors outlined 
perfectly. The jump from 
enzyme-antagonists to elec- 
tronic punched-molecule im- 
pressions isn’t too steep, 
really, and at least the Ana- 
logues are predictable.” 

It cleared up many ques- 
tions that had been in Dorie 
Kendall’s mind. “So the op- 
eratives — like Provost — could 
send their Analogues down 
and explore in absentia, so to 
speak.” 

“As a probe, in hope of 
making contact with the 
Enemy. It turned out differ- 
ently, though. That was what 
the Enemy seemed to be wait- 
ing for. They drove back the 


first probers with perfectly 
staggering brutality. We 
struck back at them, and they 
returned with worse. So pret- 
ty soon we were dancing this 
silly gavotte with them down 
there, except that the opera- 
tives didn’t find it so silly. 
Maybe those medieval Earth 
wars seemed silly, with the 
battleground announced in 
advance, the forces lined up, 
the bugles blowing, parry and 
thrust and everybody quits at 
sunset . . , but lots of men 
got killed that way just the 
same.” He paused for a mo- 
ment, abstracted ; and then 
went on with sudden firm- 
ness : “There was no sense to 
this thing, but it was what 
the Enemy seemed to want. 
Our best men have thrown 
everything they could into it, 
and only their conditioning 
and the Relief room has kept 
them going.” 

He shot a glance toward 
the cubicle. “Well, now that’s 
all over. They’ve shifted the 
battle scene on us, and we’re 
paralyzed.” 

For a long moment the 
DepPsych girl sat in silence. 
Then she said, “I don’t think 
‘paralyzed’ is exactly the 
word you want. You mean 
‘panicked’.” 

“Does it make any differ- 
ence?” 
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“Maybe a world of differ- 
ence,” the girl said thought- 
fully, “to the Aliens.” 

Paralysis or panic, the ef- 
fect on the Satellite Ship was 
devastating. 

Twelve hours after Provost 
was dragged kicking and 
screaming out of the Relief 
room, the ship’s crew waited 
in momentary anticipation, 
braced against the next blow. 
They could not guess from 
where it might come, nor 
what it might do. They could 
only sit in agony and wait. 

Twenty-four hours later, 
they still waited. Thirty-six 
hours, and they still waited. 
Activity was suspended, even 
breathing was painful. In the 
day-room the Analogue oper- 
atives gnawed their knuckles, 
silent and fearful, unwilling 
to trust even a brief exchange 
of words. They were Earth- 
men, the girl realized, and 
Earthmen were old hands at 
warfare. They understood too 
well the horrible power of ad- 
vantage. Earthly empires had 
tottered and fallen for the 
loss of one tiny advantage. 

But the Enemy’s advantage 
was not tiny. It was huge, 
overpowering. They waited 
for the blow to fall. It kad to 
fall, if there was order and 
logic in the universe . . . 
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It didn’t fall. They waited, 
and far worse than a brutal, 
concerted attack against 
them, nothing happened. 
Nothing at all. 

The paralysis deepened. 
The Enemy had reached a 
girl within the Satellite and 
turned her into a murderous 
blade in their midst. Who 
could say who else they had 
reached ? No one knew. There 
was nothing to grasp, noth- 
ing to hold on to, nothing . . . 

Doric Kendall did not elab- 
orate on her remark to Dr. 
Coindreau, but something 
had slid smoothly into place 
in her mind as she had talked 
to him, and she watched the 
Satellite and its men around 
her grinding to a halt with a 
new alertness. 

The attack on Provost 
through the Turner girl was 
not pointless, she was cei'tain 
of that. It had purpose. Nor 
was it an end in itself ... it 
was only the beginning. To 
understand the purpose it 
was necessary to somehow 
begin to understand the 
Enemy. 

And that, of course, was 
the whole war. That was 
what the Enemy had so con- 
sistently fought to prevent. 
They have built u-p an im- 
penetrable wall, a blinding 
smokescreen to hide them- 
selves, she thought, but there 
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must be a ivay to see them 
clearly . . . 

The only way to see them 
was through Provost. As she 
saw him again and again, try- 
ing to break through his vio- 
lent obsession, she became 
more and more certain that 
Ben Provost was the key. 
They were brutal interviews, 
fruitless . . . but she watched 
as she worked. 

Vanaman found her in 
Medical Section the third 
day ... a red-eyed, bitter 
Vanaman, obviously exhaust- 
ed, obviously fighting for the 
last vestige of control, ob- 
viously helpless to thwart 
the creeping paralysis in the 
ship under his command. 
“You’ve got to hit Eberle 
with something,” he said 
harshly. “I can’t make him 
budge.” 

“Who is Eberle?” the girl 
wanted to know. 

“The Analogue dispatcher. 
He won’t send an Analogue 
down.” 

She found John Eberle in 
the Analogue banks, working 
by himself, quietly and effi- 
ciently and foolishly, testing 
wires, testing transmission, 
dismantling the delicate elec- 
tronic units and reassem- 
bling them in an atmosphere 
of chaos around him. The 
operative cubicles were all 


empty, the doors hanging 
open, alarm signals winking 
unheeded. 

“What are you doing with 
them?” Dorie asked him, 
staring down at the disman- 
tled Analogues. 

Eberle grinned up at her 
foolishly. “Testing them,” he 
said. “Just testing.” 

“But we need them down 
on the surface now. Can’t 
you see that?” 

Eberle’s smile faded. “I 
can’t send them down there.” 

“Why not?” 

“Who’s going to operate 
them?” the dispatcher said. 
“What will the operators do 
for Relief?” His eyes nar- 
rowed. “Would you want to 
take one down?” 

“Pm not trained to take 
one down. But there are 
operators here who are.” 

Eberle shrugged, his shoul- 
ders. “Well, you’re DepPsych, 
maybe you’ve got some magic 
formula to make them go 
down. I haven’t. I’ve already 
tried it.” 

She stared at him, and felt 
the wave of helplessness 
sweep over her. It was as 
though she was standing in 
an enormous tangle-field, and 
all her efforts to free herself 
only settled it more firmly on 
her shoulders. She knew it 
wasn’t anything as simple as 
fear or cowardice that was 
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paralyzing the ship this way. 

It was more than that, 
something far deeper and 
more basic. 

Once again she was forced 
back to where it had all starts 
ed, the only possible channel 
of attack. 

Ben Provost. She headed 
for the isolation cubicle. 

Thirty-six hours, and she 
had barely slept ; when ex- 
haustion demanded rest, her 
mind would not permit it, and 
she would toss in darkness, 
groping for land, for some- 
thing solid to grasp and cling 
to. 

Provost sucked up most of 
her time . . . wasted hours, 
hours that drained her phys- 
ically and emotionally. She 
made no progress, found no 
chink in the brutal armor. 
When she was not with him 
she was in the projection 
booth, studying the Analogue 
tapes stored and filed from 
the beginning, studying the 
monitor tapes, watching and 
listening, trying somehow to 
build a composite picture of 
the Enemy that had lurked 
and then struck. There were 
too many pictures, that was 
the trouble. None of them fit. 
None corresponded to the 
others. She was trying to 
make sense from nonsense, 
and always the task seemed 
more hopeless than before. 


And yet, slowly, a pattern 
began to emerge. 

An alien creature, coming 
by intent or accident into a 
star system with intelligent 
life, advanced technology. 
The odds were astronomical 
against its ever happening. 
Perhaps a truly unique oc- 
currence ; certainly unique 
for the alien creatures . . . 

What then? 

A pattern that was inevi- 
table . . . 

She answered a violent 
summons from Vanaman, and 
he demanded progress with 
Ben Provost, and she told 
him there was no progress. 
He paced the floor, lashing 
out at her with all the fury 
that had been building up as 
the hours had passed. “That’s 
what you’re here for,” he told 
her harshly. “That’s why we 
have DepPsych — to deal with 
emergencies. We’ve got to 
have progress with that 
man.” 

Dorie sighed. “I’m doing 
everything I can,” she said. 
“He has a powerful mind. He 
has it focussed down on one 
tiny pinpoint of awareness, 
and he won't budge it from 
there.” 

“He won’t!” Vanaman 
roared. “What about you? 
You people have techniques. 
Use every method available. 
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You can break him away 
from it.” 

“Do you want him dead?” 
she asked him. “That’s what 
you’ll get if I drive him too 
hard. He’s clinging for his 
life, and I mean that literally. 
To him, I am the Turner girl, 
and all that is sustaining him 
is this vicious drive to de- 
stroy me, as quickly as he 
can, as horribly as he can. You 
can use your imagination, I 
think.” 

Vanaman stared at her. 
She met his haggard eyes de- 
fiantly. Vanaman broke first. 
It was almost pitiable, the 
change that took place in 
him. He seemed to age before 
her eyes; the creases in his 
face seemed to harden and 
deepen, and his heavy hands 
— threatening weapons be- 
fore — fell limp. Like a spirit- 
ed dog that had been 
whipped and broken by a 
brutal master, he crumbled. 
“All right. I can’t fight you.” 
He spread his hands help- 
lessly. “You know that I’m 
beaten, don’t you? I’m cor- 
nered, and there’s no place to 
turn. I know why Provost 
dreaded those long waits be- 
tween shifts now. That’s all 
I can do — wait for the blow 
to fall.” 

“What blow?” said the 
girl. 

“Maybe you can tell me.” 


A strangled sound came from 
Vanaman’s throat. “Every- 
thing we’ve done against 
them has been useless. Our 
attempt to contact them, our 
probing for them and fight- 
ing them on the surface — 
useless. When they got ready 
to hit us here, they hit us. 
All our precautions and de- 
fenses didn’t hinder them.” 
He glared at her. “All right, 
you tell me. What is it we’re 
waiting for? Where is the 
blow going to come from?” 

“I don’t think there’s go- 
ing to be any blow,” said 
Dorie Kendall. 

“Then you’re either blind 
or stupid,” Vanaman snap- 
ped. “They’ve driven a gap- 
ing hole in our defenses. 
They know that. Do you 
think they’re just going to 
let the advantage slide?” 

“They might not, if they 
were human. But they’re not. 
You seem to keep forgetting 
that.” 

Words died on his lips. He 
blinked and frowned. “I don’t 
follow you,” he said after a 
moment. 

“Everything they’ve done 
fits a pattern,” she said. 
“They have physical destruc- 
tive power, but the only times 
they’ve used it was to prevent 
physical contact. After they 
struck did they press for- 
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ward? Humans might have, 
but they didn’t. Instead, they 
moved back to the least ac- 
cessible geographical region 
they could find in the solar 
system, a planetary surface 
we could not negotiate, and 
waited. When we sent 
down Analogue probers, they 
fought us, in a way — but 
what has made that fight so 
difficult? Can you tell me?” 

“The fact that we didn’t 
know what we were fight- 
ing,” Vanaman said slowly. 
“The Analogue operatives 
didn’t know what was com- 
ing next, never two attacks 
the same.” 

“Exactly,” said the girl. 
“They knocked us off balance 
and kept us there. They 
didn’t use their advantage 
then. Everything was kept 
tightly localized — until the 
Analogue operatives began to 
get their feet on the ground. 
You saw the same tapes I 
did. Those men were begin- 
ning to know what they were 
doing down there; they knew 
they could count on their con- 
ditioning and the Relief 
rooms to keep them from 
breaking, no matter how 
powerful the onslaught. So 
now, only now, the Enemy 
has torn that to ribbons with 
the Turner girl.” She smiled. 
“You see what I mean about 
a pattern?” 


“Maybe so,” Vanaman con- 
ceded, “but I don’t see why.” 

“Look — ^when you poke a 
turtle with a stick, what hap- 
pens? He pulls in his head 
and sits there. Just that one 
little aggressive act on your 
part gives you a world of in- 
formation about how turtles 
behave. You could write a 
book about turtles, right 
there. But suppose it hap- 
pened to be a snapping turtle 
you poked, and he took the 
end of the stick off. You 
wouldn’t need to poke him a 
second time to guess what he 
would do, would you? You 
already know. Why bother 
with a second poke?” 

“Then you’re saying that 
the Enemy won’t strike again 
because they have what they 
want,” said Vanaman. 

“Of course,” the girl said 
bleakly. “They have Provost. 
Through Provost they have 
every mind on this Satellite. 
They don’t need to fight on 
the surface any more, they’re 
right here.” 

Vanaman’s eyes were hard 
as he rose from his seat. 
“Well, we can stop that. We 
can kill Provost.” 

She caught his arm as he 
reached for the intercom 
switch. “Well, well — you are 
panicky,” she said tightly. 
“What do you think you’re go- 
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ing to do when you've killed 
him?” 

“I don’t know,” he snarled. 
“But I’ll do something. I’ve 
got to get them into the open, 
out where I can see them, be- 
fore we all split open at the 
seams ...” 

“You mean find out wheth- 
er they have green skins and 
five legs or not? Who cares? 
She twisted his arm with 
amazing strength, threw him 
back into the seat. “Listen to 
me. What we have to know is 
what they want, how they 
think, how they behave. 
Physical contact with them is 
pointless until we know those 
things — can’t you see that? 
They’ve realized that from 
the start.” 

He stared at her. “What 
are you going to do?” 

“I’m going to find out the 
things we have to know,” she 
said. “I’m going to use the 
one real weapon we’ve got — 
Ben Provost — ^and I’m going 
to see that he’s kept alive. 
Give me your arm.” 

Puzzled, he held it out. 
The needle bit so quickly he 
could not pull back. Realiza- 
tion dawned on his face. 

“Sorry,” she said gently. 
“There’s only one thing to 
do, and killing Provost isn’t 
it.” She pushed him back in 
the seat like a sack of flour. 
“I wish it were,” she added 


softly, but Vanaman wasn’t 
listening any more. 

As she moved down the 
corridor the magnitude of 
what she was doing caught 
her and shook her violently. 
Things had crystalized in her 
mind just before she had 
gone to talk with Vanaman. 
A course had appeared which 
she only grasped in outline, 
and she had moved too fast, 
too concisely. Now she had 
tripped the switch. The jug- 
gernaut was moving in on 
her now, ponderously, but 
gaining momentum. 

There would be no stop- 
ping it, she knew, no turning 
it back. A course of action, 
once initiated, developed pow- 
er of its own. She was com- 
mitted . . . 

Earth was committed . . . 

But now she was too terri- 
fied to think about that as- 
pect of it. Her mind was 
filled and frozen by Hie ordeal 
she knew was facing her 
now: Ben Provost. 

She knew she had to take 
Provost back from them, 
wrench him out of their 
grasp. She remembered the 
hard, flat look in his eyes 
when he watched her, and she 
shuddered. 

There was a way to do it. 

All around her she could 
feel the tension of the Satel- 
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lite ship, waiting helplessly, 
poised for demolition. She 
ran down the empty corri- 
dors, penetrating the depths 
of the ship, until she found 
the place she was seeking.. 
Once inside Atmosphere Con- 
trol Section she leaned 
against the wall, panting. But 
only for a moment. 

Then she slipped the filters 
into her nostrils, and broke 
the tiny capsules, feeding 
them into the ventilation 
ducts of the ship. 

She would take Provost 
back from the Enemy; then, 
if she survived — what? There 
were only hazy outlines in 
her mind. She knew the limita- 
tion of thought that was 
blocking her. It was the 
limitation that was utterly 
unavoidable in thinking of an 
alien, a creature not of Earth, 
not human. The limitation 
was so terribly easy to over- 
look until the alien was there 
facing her: the simple fact 
that she was bound and 
strapped by a human mind. 
She could only think human 
thoughts, in human ways. 
She could only comprehend 
the alien insofar as it bore 
human qualities, not an inch 
further. There was no way 
she could stretch her mind to 
cope with alien-ness. But 
worse — it inevitably assumed 


a human mind on the part of 
the alien. 

Which the Enemy did not 
have. What kind of a mind 
the Enemy did have she 
could not know, but it was 
not a human mind. Yet that 
alien mind had to be contact- 
ed and understood. 

It had seemed impossible 
until she had realized that the 
Enemy had faced exactly the 
same problem, and solved it. 

To the .Enemy, stumbling 
upon intelligent life in 
Earth’s solar system, a hu- 
man mind was as incompre- 
hensible as an alien mind was 
to a human. They had faced 
the same dilemma, and found 
a way to cope with it. But 
how had they done it? The 
very pattern of their ap- 
proach showed how. It was 
data, and Dorie Kendall had 
treated it as data, and found 
the answer. 

It revealed them. 

They tried so hard to re- 
main obscure while they 
sUidied us, she thought as she 
moved back toward the Ana- 
logue Section, and yet with 
every move they made they 
revealed themselves to us fur- 
ther, if we had only had the 
wit to look. Everything they 
did was a revelation of them- 
selves. They thought they 
were peering at us through 
a one-way portal, seeing us 
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and yet remaining unseen — 
while in reality the glass ivas 
a mirror, reflecting their enon 
natures in every move they 
made. They discovered our 
vulnerability, and at the same 
time helplessly revealed their 
oion . . . 

The ventilators hummed. 
She felt the tension in the 
ship relaxing as the poison 
seeped clown the corridors. 
Muscles uncoiled. Fear dis- 
solved from frightened 
minds. Doors banged open; 
there was talking, laughter, 
then lethargy, dullness, glaz- 
ed eyes, yawns, slack 
mouths — 

Sleep. Like Vanaman, 
slumped back in his chair, the 
Satellite slept. Operatives fell 
forward on their faces. The 
girls in the Relief rooms 
yawned, dozed, snored, slept. 

It seemed to her that 
she could sense Provost’s 
thoughts twisting out toward 
her in a tight, malignant 
channel, driving to destroy 
her, seeking release from the 
dreadful hatred the aliens 
were using to bind him. But 
then even Provost dozed and 
slept. 

She was alone on the ship, 
a ghost. In the Analogue 
bank she activated the cir- 
cuits she heeded, set the dials, 
rechecked each setting to 


make certain that she had 
made no error. 

She dared not make an 
error now. 

Finally, she went to Pro- 
vost. She dragged his drug- 
ged body into the Analogue 
cubicle and strapped him 
down. She fit his hands into 
the grips. Another needle, 
then, swiftly, and his eyes 
blinked open. 

He saw her and lunged for 
her with no warning sound. 
His arms tore at the re- 
straints, jerking murderous- 
ly. She jumped back from 
him, foixing out a tAvisted 
smile. She reached out mock- 
ingly to stroke his forehead, 
and he tried to bite her hand. 

“Butcher!” she whispered. 
“Monster!” 

Pure hate poured from his 
mouth as she laughed at 
him. Then she threw the 
Analogue switch. He jerked 
back as contact was made, 
and she moved swiftly into 
the adjacent cubicle, threw 
another switch, felt in her 
own mind the sickening 
thud of Analogue contact. 

Her Analogue. A therapeu- 
tic tool before, now a deadly 
weapon in frightened, un- 
steady hands. 

She was afraid. It seemed 
that she Avas Avatching images 
on a hazy screen. She saw 
Provost there, facing her. 
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hating her — yet she was sit- 
ting alone in darkness, and 
knew that he also was sitting 
in darkness. Then gradually 
the darkness seemed unreal; 
the Analogue images became 
sharp and clear. 

Provost was moving in on 
her slowly, his mouth twist- 
ing, great knots of muscle 
standing out in his arms. He 
stood poised for a moment; 
then she screamed and broke 
down the corridor. He was 
after her like a cat. He leap- 
ed, struck her legs, threw her 
down on the metal floor and 
fell on her. She saw his arm 
upraised, felt the fist crash 
into her neck, again and 
again and again. Broken 
flesh, broken bonnes, paste, 
pulp, again and again . . . 

She closed her eyes, her 
control reeling. There would 
be no Relief for her later. 
She fought him, then aban- 
doned fighting and just clung, 
waiting for the end. 

Abruptly, he was gone. 
She had felt his release as his 
hatred had burned itself out 
on her. He had stopped, and 
stood still, suddenly mild, 
puzzled, tired, wondering as 
he looked down at the thing 
on the floor. And then . . . 

She knew he had started 
for the surface. 

To Provost it was like 


awakening from warm and 
peaceful sleep into terror. 

He was horrified and ap- 
palled that he had been sleep- 
ing. Frantically he seized the 
hand grips, drove his Ana- 
logue down toward the sur- 
face. In his mind were 
fragments of memory. Some- 
thing hideous had happened, 
long, long ago, something in 
the Relief room, and then 
time after time the Turner 
girl had come back to him in 
the isolation cubicle — or had 
it been the Turner girl? — 
and then just now he had 
found her and the hideous 
thing had been repeated. 

And the horrible, abrupt 
awakening to the fact that 
the Satellite ship was utterly 
helpless and undefended from 
the Enemy. 

How long had he slept? 
What had happened? Didn’t 
they realize that every pass- 
ing second might be precious 
to the Enemy, fatal to the 
Satellite ? 

He felt someone following 
him, screaming out at him in 
alarm. Not the Turner girl, 
as he had thought — Doric 
Kendall, the DepPsych girl, 
surfacing her own Ana- 
logue — 

Provost hesitated, fighting 
the sense of urgency in his 
mind. “Don’t stop me. I’ve 
got to get down there. 
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There’s no one covering . . 

“You can’t go down,” she 
cried. “You have no support 
here. No conditioning, no 
Relief. We’ve got to do some- 
thing very different.” 

“Different?” He felt her 
very close to him now and he 
paused in confusion. What 
did she know about the Ene- 
my? “What’s happening 
here? The Enemy is down 
there — why have we stopped 
fighting?” 

Then she was telling him, 
frantically, as he groped out 
of confusion and tried to un- 
derstand. “They had to know 
if we had a vulnerability — 
any vulnerability. Something 
they could use against us to 
protect themselves if they 
had to. They knew they could 
never risk direct contact with 
us until they knew that we 
were vulnerable in some 
way.” 

Provost shook his head, 
confused. “But why not?” 

“Suppose we were hostile,” 
she said, “and invulnerable. 
We might not stop at destroy- 
ing their ships ... we might 
follow them home and de- 
stroy them there. They 
couldn’t know. They had to 
find a vulnerability to use as 
a weapon before any contact 
was possible — so they drew us 
out, prodded us, observed us, 
trying to find our limitations. 
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And they discovered our vul- 
nerability — panic. A weak- 
ness in our natures, the point 
where intelligence deserts us 
and renders us helpless to 
fight any more. This is what 
they could use to control us, 
except that they must have 
the same vulnerability!” 

He hesitated. The driving 
ui’ge to go down to the sur- 
face was almost overwhelm- 
ing — to grapple with them 
and try once again to break 
through their barrier there. 
“Why should they have the 
same weakness we have? 
They’re aliens, not humans.” 

“Because they have been 
doing exactly the same thing 
that we would have done if 
we had been in their place. 
Think, Ben! In all the star 
systems they must have 
searched, no sign of intelli- 
gent life. Then, suddenly, a 
system that is teeming with 
life. Intelligent? Obviously. 
Dangerous? How could they 
know? We wouldn’t have 
known, would we? What 
would we have done?” 

Provost faltered. “Made 
contact . . .” 

“Physical contact? Non- 
sense. We wouldn’t have 
dared. We couldn’t possibly 
risk contact until we knew 
how they thought and behav- 
ed — until we knew for cer- 



tain that we could defend 
ourselves against them if 
necessary, that they had 
some kind of vulnerability. 
Once we knew that, the way 
would be open for contact. 
But no matter how eager we 
were for contact, and no 
matter how friendly they 
might appear we would have 
had to have the weapon to 
fight them first. Or take an 
insane risk, the risk of total 
destruction.” 

He understood her, but it 
didn’t make sense. He 
thought of Miranda outpost. 
Titan Colony, and shook his 
head. “It doesn’t add up,” he 
said. “What they did here 
was incredible ...” 

“Only if you assumed that 
they were hostile,” she said 
softly. 

“What about the contact 
ship, the colony on Titan? 
They struck out at them.” 

“Because they had to. They 
did what we would have done 
under the same circumstan- 
ces. They goaded us. Then 
they took cover and waited 
to see what we would do. 
They made us come after 
them where we couldn’t reach 
them physically, to see what 
we could do. They deliberate- 
ly kept one step ahead, mak- 
ing us reveal ourselves every 
step of the way, until they hit 
the spot they were seeking 


and threw us into panic. 
What they failed to realize 
was that they were inevi- 
tably mirroring themselves in 
everything they did.” 

Silence then. In the dark 
cubicle, Provost could see the 
hazy image of the girl in his 
mind, pleading with him, try- 
ing to make him understand. 
And gradually it began to 
make sense. “So they have 
their weapon,” he said slow- 
ly, “and still we can’t make 
contact with them because we 
have none against them.” 

“Had none,” the girl cor- 
rected him. “But we have 
seen them in the mirror. 
Their thoughts and actions 
and approach have been hu- 
man-like. They recognized 
our panic for what it was 
when they saw it.” 

“And now?” 

“We turn the tables,” she 
said. “If they also have a vul- 
nerability, there will be no 
more barrier to contact. But 
we have to know. Every time 
they have goaded us we have 
reacted. We’ve got to stop 
that now. We’ve got to with- 
draw from them completely, 
leave them with nothing to 
work with, nothing to 
grasp.” 

“But the Satellite . . .” 

“The Satellite is dead for 
the time being, asleep. There 
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is nothing but us left for 
them to contact. Now we 
have to withdra-w too. Can 
you see now what they will 
have to do?” 

Slowly he nodded. He 
sensed that she hadn’t told 
him all of it, but that, too, 
was all right. Better that 
there be nothing that the 
Enemy could draw from his 
mind. “You tell me what to 
do, and when,” he said. 

“Then close your mind 
down, as completely as you 
can. Barricade it against 
them, if you can. Keep them 
out, leave nothing open for 
them to probe. Cut them off 
cold. But be ready when I 
signal you.” 

He twisted in the cramped 
seat in the cubicle, clamping 
down his conti'ol as he felt 
Dorie clamping down hers. It 
was an exercise in patience 
and concentration, but slowly 
he felt his mind clearing. 
Like a rheostat impercepti- 
bly dimming the lights in a 
theater, the Satellite went 
dimmer, dimmer, almost- 
dead. Only a flicker of 
activity remained, tiny and 
insignificant — 

They waited. 

It might have been hours, 
or even days, before the 
probing from the Enemy be- 
gan. Provost felt it first, for 
he had known it before, tiny 
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exploratory waves from the 
alien minds, tentative, easy to 
drive back. He caught him- 
self just in time, allowed 
himself no response, trying 
to make his mind a blank 
gray surface, a sheet of noth- 
ing. 

More probing then, more 
urgency. Sensations of sur- 
prise, of confusion, of con- 
cern. Unanswei'ed questions, 
fleeting whispers of doubt in 
the alien minds. Slowly con- 
fusion gave way to doubt, 
then to fear. 

This was something the 
Enemy had not expected, this 
sudden unequivocal collapse. 
The probing grew more fran- 
tic in its intensity. Deepening 
of doubt, and then, amazing- 
ly, regretfulness, self-re- 
proach, uncertainty. What 
has happened? Could we 
have destroyed them? Could 
we have driven them too far? 

The probing stopped 
abruptly. Provost felt the 
DepPsych girl stir; vaguely 
his eyes registered the dark- 
ness of the cubicle around 
him, the oval viewpoint in the 
wall showing the pale yellow 
globe of the planet lying be- 
loAv, its rings spreading like 
a delicate filigree . . . 

Nothing. 

In his own mind he felt a 
stir of panic, and fought it 



down. What if the DepPsych 
girl were wrong? It was only 
a human mind which had as- 
sumed that creatures which 
behaved alike were alike. In 
the silence a thousand al- 
ternative possibilities flooded 
his mind. The minutes passed 
and the panic rose again, 
stronger . . . 

And then he saw it in the 
viewport. Up from the meth- 
ane clouds they came, slowly, 
four great ships in perfect 
formation. They rose and sta- 
bilized in orbit, moved again. 

They were approaching the 
Satellite. 

He felt his fingers clench 
on the grips as he watched, 
his mind leaping exultantly. 
She had been right. They 
were forced out. The offen- 
sive had shifted, and now 
the Enemy were forced to 
move. 

They waited until the ships 
were very close. Then: “Pro- 
vost! Now!” 

They struck out together, 
as a unit, hard. They threw 
all the power they could mus- 
ter, striking the sensitive 
alien minds without warning. 
They could feel the sudden 
crashing impact of their at- 
tack. He could never have 
done it alone; together their 
power was staggering. The 
alien minds were open, con- 
fused, defensive; they reeled 
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back in pain and in fear — 

In panic. 

Suddenly the four great 
ships broke apart. They 
moved out in erratic courses, 
driving back for the planet’s 
surface. They scuttled like 
bugs when a rock is over- 
turned, beyond control and 
frantic. In a matter of min- 
utes they were gone again, 
and the silence rose like a 
cloud from the surface. 

Somewhere a bell was ring- 
ing. Ben Provost heard it, 
dreamily, as he rose and 
stretched his cramped mus- 
cles. He met Dorie Kendall 
in the corridor, and he could 
tell from the look on her face 
that she knew it was over, 
too. 

The aliens were vulnerable. 
They were vulnerable to the 
same primitive defense reac- 
tions that humans were when 
faced with a crisis: the sus- 
pension of reason and logic 
that constituted panic. 

Now both sides had a weap- 
on. The mirror had reflected 
the aliens accurately, and the 
meaning of the reflection was 
unmistakably clear. There 
need be no danger in contact 
anymore. Now there could be 
understanding. 

They wakened the crew of 
the Satellite. 

THE END 
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NOW is FOREVER 


By DOBBIN THORPE 


In assessing the evils of technology, science 
fiction has been strangely derelict in its dis- 
cussion of the spread of copying machines, repro- 
ducing machines. This story— of the Reprostat 
and the ultimate facsimile— changes all that. 


C HAELES AKCHOLD liked the 
facade best at twilight. On 
June evenings like this (Was it 
June?), the sun would sink into 
the canyon of Maxwell Street and 
spotlight the sculptured group in 
the pediment: a full-breasted 
Commerce extended an allegori- 
cal cornucopia from which tum- 


bled allegorical fruits into the 
outstretched hands of Industry, 
Labor, Transportation, Science, 
and Art. He was idling past (the 
Cadillac engine was beginning to 
misfire again, but where could 
you find a mechanic these 
days?), abstractedly considering 
the burning tip of his cigar. 


Illustrated by 
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when he observed peripherally 
that Commerce had been behead- 
ed. He stopped. 

It was against the law; a de- 
facement, an insult. Maxwell 
Street echoed the slam of the car 
door, his cry — “Police !” A swarm 
of pigeons rose from the feet of 
Industry, Labor, Transportation, 
Science, and Art and scattered 
into the depopulated streets. The 
bank president achieved a smile 
of chagrin, although there was 
no one in sight from whom he 
would have had to conceal his 
embarrassment. Archold’s good 
manners, like his affluent paunch, 
had been long in forming and 
were difficult to efface. 

Somewhere in the acoustical 
maze of the streets of the finan- 
cial district Archold could hear 
the rumble of a procession of 
teenage Maenads approaching. 
Trumpets, drums, and screaming 
voices. Hurriedly, Archold locked 
his car and went up the bank 
steps. The bronze gates were 
open; the glass doors were un- 
locked. Drai>es were drawn across 
the windows as they had 
been on the day, seven months 
earlier or thereabouts, when he 
and the three or four remaining 
staff members had closed the 
bank. In the gloom, Archold took 
inventory. The desks and office 
equipment had been piled into one 
corner ; the carpets had been torn 
up from the parquet floor; the 
tellers’ cages had been arranged 


into a sort of platform against 
the back wall. Archold flicked on 
a light switch. A spotlight flood- 
ed the platform with a dim blue 
light. He saw the drums. The 
bank had been converted into a 
dancehall. 

In the sub-basement, the air- 
conditioner rumbled into life. 
Machines seemed to live a life of 
their own. Archold walked, nerv- 
ously aware of his footsteps on 
the naked parquet, to the service 
elevator behind the jerry-built 
bandstand. He pressed the UP 
button and waited. Dead, as a 
doornail. Well, you couldn’t ex- 
pect everything to work. He took 
the stairs up to the third floor. 
Passing through the still-plush 
reception room outside his office, 
he noticed that there were extra 
couches along the walls. An ex- 
pensive postermural represent- 
ing the diversified holding of the 
New York Exchange Bank had 
been ripped from the wall; a 
Gargantuan and ill-drawn pair of 
nudes reclined where the mural 
had been. Teenagers! 

H IS office had not been broken 
into. A thick film of dust 
covered his bare desk. A spider 
had constructed (and long ago 
abandoned) a web across the en- 
tire expanse of his bookshelves. 
The dwarf tree that stood in a 
pot on the window sill (a pres- 
ent, two Christmases ago from 
his secretary) had shriveled into 
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a skeleton where, for a time, the 
spider had spun other webs. An 
early model Reprostat (of five 
years ago) stood beside the desk. 
Arehold had never dared to 
smash the machine, though, God 
knew, he had wanted to often 
enough. 

He wondered if it would still 
work, hoping, of course, that it 
would not. He pressed the Arch- 
type button for memo-pad. A 
sign flashed red on the control 
panel : insufficient carbon. So, 
it worked. The sign flashed again, 
insistently. Arehold dug into one 
of his desk drawers for a bar of 
carbon and fed it into the hopper 
at the base of the Reprostat. The 
machine hummed and emitted a 
memo-pad. 

Arehold settled back in his own 
chair, raising a cloud of dust. He 
needed a drink or, lacking that 
(he drank too much, he remem- 
bered) a cigar. He’d dropped his 
last cigar in the street. If he 
were in the car, he could just 
touch a button, but here .... 

t3f course ! His office Reprostat 
was also set to make his own 
brand of cigars. He pressed the 
cigar Archtype button; the ma- 
chine hummed and emitted one 
Maduro cigar, evenly burning at 
its tip. How could you ever be 
angry with the machines? It 
wasn’t their fault the world was 
in a shambles; it was the fault 
of people that misused the ma- 
chines — greedy, short-sighted 


people who didn’t care what hap- 
pened to the Economy or the 
Nation as long as they had 
Maine lobster every day and a 
full wine cellar and ermine stoles 
for a theatre opening and . . . . 

But could you blame them? He 
had himself spent thirty years of 
his life to get exactly those 
things, or their equivalents, for 
himself — and for Nora. The dif- 
ference was, he thought as he 
savored the usual aroma of his 
cigar (before the Reprostats, he 
had never been able to afford this 
brand. They had cost $1.50 
apiece, and he was a heavy smok- 
er) — the difference was simply 
that some i)eopIe (like Arehold) 
could be trusted to have the 
best things in life without going 
haj^vire, while other people, the 
majority, in fact, could not be 
trusted to have things that they 
couldn’t pay for with their own 
industry. It w'as now a case of 
too many cooks. Authority was 
disappearing; it had vanished. 
Morality was now going fast. 
Young people, he had been in- 
formed (when he still knew peo- 
ple who would tell him these 
things), didn’t even bother to 
get married anymore — and their 
elders, who should have set them 
an example, didn’t bother to get 
divorced. 

Absent-mindedly, he pressed 
the Reprostat button for anoth- 
er cigar, while the one he had 
been smoking lay forgotten in 
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the dusty ashtray. He had argued 
with Nora that morning. They 
had both been feeling a little un- 
der the weather. Maybe they had 
been drinking again the night 
before — they had been drinking 
quite a lot lately — but he could 
not remember. The argument had 
taken a bad turn, with Nora pok- 
ing fun (and her finger) at his 
flabby belly. He had reminded 
her that he had got his flabby 
belly working all those years at 
the bank to provide her with the 
house and her clothes and all the 
other expensive, obsolescing 
goodies she could not live with- 
out, 

“Expensive!” she had 
screamed. “What’s expensive 
anymore? Not even money is ex- 
pensive.” 

“Is that my fault?” 

“You’re fifty years old, Charlie 
boy, over fifty, and I’m still 
young,” (she was forty-two, to 
be exact) “and I don’t have to 
keep you hanging around my 
neck like an albatross.” 

“The albatross was a symbol 
of guilt, my dear. Is there some- 
thing you’re trying to tell me?” 

“I wish there was !” 

He had slapped her, and she 
had locked herself in the bath- 
room. Then he had gone off for 
a drive, not really intending to 
come past the bank, but the force 
of habit had worked upon his ab- 
sent-minded anger and brought 
him here. 


HE office door edged open. 

“Mr. Archold?” 

“Who! — oh, Lester, come in. 
You gave me a start.” 

“Lester Tinburley, the former 
janitor-in-chief of the Exchange 
Bank, shambled into the office, 
mumbling reverent how-do-you- 
do-sirs and nodding his head with 
such self effacing cordiality that 
he seemed to have palsy. Like his 
former superior (who wore a con- 
servative grey suit, fresh that 
morning from the Reprostat), 
Lester wore the uniform of his 
old position : white-and-blue 
striped denim overalls, faded and 
thin from many launderings. The 
black peppercorn curls of his 
hair had been sheared down to 
shadowy nubbins. Except for 
some new wrinkles in the brown 
flesh of his face (scarcely no- 
ticed by Archold), Lester ap- 
peared to be in no way different 
from the janitor-in-chief that the 
bank jH-esident had always 
known. 

“What’s happened to the old 
place, Lester?” 

Lester nodded his head sadly. 
“It’s these kids — you can’t do a 
thing with them nowadays. All 
of them gone straight to the dev- 
il — dancing and drinking and 
some other things I couldn’t tell 
you, Mr. Archold.” 

Archold smiled a knowing 
smile. “You don’t have to say 
another word, Lester. It’s all be- 
cause of the way they were 
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raised. No respect for authority 
— that’s their problem. You can’t 
tell them an 3 d;hing they don’t 
know already.” 

“What’s a person going to do, 
Mr. Archold?” 

Archold had the answer even 
for that. “Discipline!” 

Lester’s palsy, as though Arch- 
old had given a cue, became more 
pronounced. “Well, I’ve done 
what I could to keep things up. 
I come back every day I can and 
look after things. Fix up what I 
can — what those kids don’t 
smash up for their own fun. All 
the records are in the basement 
now.” 

“Good work. When things re- 
turn to normal again, we’ll have 
a much easier job, thanks to 
you. And I’ll see that you get 
your back wages for all the time 
you’ve put in.” 

“Thank you, sir.” 

“Did you know that someone 
has broken the statue out in 
front? The one right over the 
door. Can’t you fix it somehow, 
Lester. It looks just terrible.” 

“I’ll see what I can do, sir.” 

“See that you do.” It was a 
good feeling for Archold, giving 
orders again. 

“It sure is good to have you 
back here, sir. After all these 
years. . . 

“Seven months, Lester. That’s 
all it’s been. It does seem like 
years.” 

Lester glanced away from 


Archold and fixed his gaze on the 
skeleton of the dwarf tree. “I’ve 
been keeping track with the cal- 
endars in the basement, Mr. Arch- 
old. The ones we stocked for ’94, 
It’s been two years and more. 
W.e closed April 12, 1993. . . 

“A day I’ll never forget, Les- 
ter.” 

. . and this is June 30, 
1995.” 

Archold looked puzzled. 
“You’ve gotten confused, boy. It 
couldn’t be. It’s ... it is June, 
isn’t it? That’s funny. I could 
swear that yesterday was Oct. 
... I haven’t been feeling well 
lately.” 

A muffled vibration crept into 
the room. Lester went to the door. 

“Maybe you’d best leave now, 
Mr. Archold. Things have 
changed around the old bank. 
Maybe you wouldn’t be safe 
here.” 

“This is my office, my bank. 
Don’t tell me what to do!” His 
voice cracked with authority like 
a rusted trumpet. 

“It’s those kids. They come 
here every night now. I’ll show 
you out through the basement.” 

“I’ll leave the way I came, Les- 
ter. I think you’d better return to 
your woi'k now. And fix that stat- 
ue!” 

Lester’s palsy underwent a 
sudden cure, his lips tightened. 
Witliout another word or a look 
back, he left Archold’s office. As 
soon as he found himself alone. 
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Archold pressed the Beverage, al- 
holic Archt5T)e button on the 
Reprostat. He gulped down the 
iced Scotch greedily, threw the 
glass into the hopper and pressed 
the button again. 

A Tmidnight Jessy Holm was 
going to die, but at the mo- 
ment she was deliriously happy. 
She was the sort of person that 
lives entirely in the present. 

Now, as every light in the old 
Exchange Bank was doused (ex- 
cept for the blue spot on the 
drummer), she joined with the 
dancing crowd in a communal 
sigh of delight and dug her sil- 
vered fingernails into Jude’s bare 
arm. 

“Do you love me?” she whis- 
pered. 

“Crazy!” Jude replied. 

“How much?” 

“Kid, I’d die for you.” It was 
true. 

A blat of static sounded from 
the speakers set into the gilded 
ceiling of the banking floor. In 
the blue haze about the band- 
stand, a figure swayed before the 
microphone. A voice of ambigu- 
ous gender began to sing along to 
the hard, rocking beat of the mu- 
sic — only noises it first seemed; 
gradually, a few words emerged : 
Now, now, now, now — 

Now is forever. 

Around and around and 
around — 

Up and down 


And around and around — he- 
cause 

Tonight is forever 

And love, lo-ove is now. 

“I don’t want to stop, ever,” 
Jessy shouted above the roar of 
the song and the tread of the 
dancers. 

“It’s never gonna stop, baby,” 
Jude assured her. “C’mon let’s go 
upstairs.” 

The second floor lobby was al- 
ready filled with couples. On the 
third floor they found themselves 
alone. Jude lit cigarettes for him- 
self and Jessy. 

“It’s scary here, Jude. We’re 
all alone.” 

“That’s not gonna last long. 
It’s getting near ten o’clock.” 

“Are you scared — about later, 
I mean?” 

“Nothing to be scared of. It 
doesn’t hurt — maybe for just a 
second, then it’s all over.” 

“Will you hold my hand?” 

Jude smiled. “Sure, baby.” 

A shadow stepped out of the 
shadows. “Young man — it’s me, 
Lester Tinburly. I helped you fix 
things downstairs if you remem- 
ber.” 

“Sure, dad, but right now f’m 
busy.” 

“I only wanted to warn you 
that there’s another man here — ” 
Lester’s voice diminished to a 
dry, inaudible whisper. “I think 
he’s going to — ” He wet his lips. 
“ — to make some sort of trouble.” 

Lester pointed to the crack of 
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light under Archold’s door. 
“Maybe you’d better get him out 
of the building.” 

“Jude — not now!” 

“I’ll only be a minute, baby. 
This could be fun.” Jude looked 
at Lester. “Some sort of nut, 
huh?” 

Lester nodded and retreated 
back into the shadow of the re- 
ception desk. 

Jude pushed open the door and 
looked at the man who sat behind 
the dusty, glass-topped desk. He 
was old — maybe fifty — and 
bleary-eyed from drinking. A 
pushover. Jude smiled, as the 
man rose unsteadily to his feet. 

“Get out of here!” the old man 
bellowed. “This is my bank. I 
won’t have a bunch of tramps 
walking about in my bank.” 

“Hey, Jessy!” Jude called. 
“C’mere and getta look of this.” 

“Leave this room immediately. 
I am the president of this bank. 
T ” 

Jessy giggled. “Is he crazy, or 
what?” 

“Jack,” Jude shouted into the 
dark reception room, “is this guy 
on the level? About being bank 
president?” 

“Yessir,” Lester replied. 

“Lester! Are you out there? 
Throw these juvenile delinquents 
out of my bank. This minute ! Do 
you understand? Lester!” 

“Didja hear the man, Lester? 
Why don’t you answer the bank 
president?” 


“He can open the vault doors. 
You can make him do it.” Lester 
came to stand in the door and 
looked in triumph at Archold. 
“That’s where all the money is— 
from the other banks too. He 
knows the combination. There’s 
millions of dollars. He would nev- 
er do it for me, but you can make 
him.” 

“Oh Jude — ^let’s. It would be 
fun. I haven’t seen money for just 
an age.” 

“We don’t have the time, ba- 
by.” 

“So we’d die at two o’clock in- 
stead of twelve. What difference 
would it make? Just think — a 
bank vault crammed full of mon- 
ey! Please. . . .” 

Archold had retreated to the 
corner of his office. “You can’t 
make me. ... I won’t. . . .” 

Jude began to seem more in- 
terested. He had no interest in 
money as such, but a contest of 
wills appealed to his forthright 
nature. “Yeah, we could toss it 
around like confetti — that would 
be something. Or build a bon- 
fire !” 

“No!” Lester gasped, then, 
palliatively — “I’ll show you 
where the vault is, but a fire 
would burn down the bank. What 
would the people do tomorrow 
night? The vault is downstairs. 
I’ve got the keys for the cage 
around the vault, but he’ll tell 
you the combination.” 

“Lester! No!” 
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“Call me ‘boy’ like you used to, 
Mr. Archold. Tell me what I’ve 
got to do.” 

Archold grasped at the straw. 
“Get those two out of here. Right 
now, Lester.” 

L ester laughed. He went up 
^ to Archold’s Reprostat and 
pressed the cigar Archtype but- 
ton. He gave Jude the burning 
cigar. “This will make him tell 
you the combination.” But Jude 
ignored Lester’s advice, or 
seemed to. He threw away his 
cigarette and stuck Archold’s ci- 
gar into the corner of his mouth, 
slightly discomposing his stud- 
ied grin. Emboldened. Lester 
took a cigar for himself and fol- 
lowed this up with Scotches for 
himself, Jessy, and Jude. Jude 
sipped at his meditatively, exam- 
ining Archold. When he had fin- 
ished, he grabbed the bank presi- 
dent by the collar of his jacket 
and led him down the stairs to 
the ballroom-banking-fioor. 

The dancers, most of whom 
were shortly to die like Jude and 
Jessy, were desperately, giddily 
gay. A sixteen-year-old girl lay 
unconscious at the foot of the 
bandstand. Jude dragged Arch- 
old up the steps and into the hazy 
blue light. Archold noticed that 
Mrs. Desmond’s name placard 
still hung on the grill of the tell- 
er’s window which now formed a 
balustrade for the bandstand. 
Jude grabbed the mike. “Stop 


the action.” The entertainment 
committee has something new 
for all of us.” The band stopped, 
the dancers turned to look at 
Jude and Archold. “Ladies and 
gentlemen. I’d like to introduce 
the president of this fine bank, 
Mr. — what - did - you - say 
your-name-was ?” 

“Archold,” Lester volunteered 
from the dancefloor. “Charlie 
Archold.” 

“Mr. Archold is going to open 
up the bank vault special for to- 
night’s little 'party, and were go- 
ing to decorate the walls with 
good, old-fashioned dollar bills. 
We’re going to roll in money — 
isn't that so, Charlie?” 

Archold struggled to get loose 
from Jude’s grip. The crowd be- 
gan to laugh. “You’ll pay for the 
damage you’ve done here,” he 
moaned into the mike. “There are 
still lawa for your kind. You 
can’t. . . .” 

“Hey, Jude,” a girl yelled, 
“lemme dance with the old fel- 
low. You only live once and I’m 
going to try everything.” The 
laughter swelled. Archold could 
not make out any faces in the 
crowd below. The laughter 
seemed to issue from the walls 
and the floor, disembodied and 
unreal. The band began a slow, 
mocking fox trot. Archold felt 
himself gripped by a new set of 
hands. Jude let go of his collar. 

“Move your feet, stupid. You 
can’t dance standing still.” 
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“Turn on the dizzy lights,” 
Jessy shouted. 

“You’re foi'getting the vaults,” 
Lester whined at her. She took 
the old janitor in hand and led 
him up to the bandstand, where 
they watched Archold flounder- 
ing in the arms of his tormentor. 

The blue spotlight blanked out. 
The bank was suddenly filled 
with a swarm of bright red 
flashes, like the revolving lights 
mounted on police cars. That, in 
fact, had been their source. 
Klaxons sounded — someone had 
triggered the bank’s own alarm 
system. A trumpet, then the 
drums, took up the klaxon’s 
theme. 

“Let me lead,” the girl was 
shouting in Archold’s ear. He 
saw her face in a brief flash of 
red light, cruel and avid, strange- 
ly reminiscent of Nora — but 
Nora was his wife and loved him 
— then felt himself being pushed 
back, his knees crumbling, over 
the grill, and down. The girl ly- 
ing on the floor broke his fall. 

There wei-e gunshots. The po- 
lice, he thought. Of course, there 
were no police. The boys were 
aiming at the spinning lights. 

Archold felt himself lifted by 
dozens of hands. Lights spun 
around him overhead, and there 
was a brief explosion when one 
of the marksmen made a bulls- 
eye. The hands that bore him 
aloft began to pull in different 
directions, revolving him. cart- 


wheel-fashion, in time to the 
klaxon’s deafening music, faster 
and faster. He felt the back of 
his jacket begin to rip, then a 
wrenching pain in his shoulder. 
Another explosion of light. 

H e fell to the floor with a shud- 
dering pain through his 
whole body. He was drenched 
with water, lying at the door of 
the vault. 

“Open it, dad,” someone — not 
Jude — said. 

Archold saw Lester in the fore- 
front of the group. He raised his 
arm to strike at him, but the pain 
stopped him. He stood up and 
looked at the ring of adolescent 
faces around him. “I won’t open 
it. That money does not belong to 
me. I’m responsible to the people 
who left it here ; it’s their money. 
I can’t. . . .” 

“Man, nobody is going to use 
that money anymore. Open it.” 

A girl stepped out from the 
crowd and crossed over to Arch- 
old. She w’iped his forehead 
where it was bleeding. “You bet- 
ter do what they say,” she said 
gently. “Almost all of them are 
going to kill themselves tonight, 
and they don’t care v/hat they do 
or W’ho they hurt. Life is cheap — 
a couple bars of carbon and a few 
quarts of water — and the pieces 
of paper behind that door don’t 
mean a thing. In one day, you 
could Reprostat a million dol- 
lars.” 
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“No. I can’t. I won’t do it.” 

“Everybody — you too, Darline 
— get back here. We’ll make him 
open it up.” The main body of the 
crowd had already retreated be- 
hind the cage that fenced in the 
vault. Lester, of course, had had 
the keys to get them into the 
cage. Darline shrugged and 
joined the rest of them. 

“Now, Mr. President, either 
you open that door or we’ll start 
using you for a target.” 

“No!” Archold rushed to the 
combination lock. “I’ll do it,” he 
was screaming when one of the 
boys shot the glass-faced regula- 
tor above the lock. 

“You hit him.” 

“I did not.” 

Darline went to look. “It was a 
heart attack, I guess. He’s dead.” 

They left Lester alone in the 
outer room of the vault with 
Archold’s body. He stared bleak- 
ly at the corpse. “I’ll do it again,” 
he said. “Again and again.” 

On the floor above them, the 
klaxons were quieted and the mu- 
sic began again, sweetly at first, 
then faster and louder. It was 
nearing midnight. 

N ora archold, wife of 

Charles, was embarrassed by 
her red hair. Although it was her 
natural color, she suspected that 
people thought she dyed it. She 
was forty-two, after all, and so 
many older, woman decided to be 
redheads. 


“I like it just the way it is, 
honey,” Dewey told her. “You’re 
being silly.” 

“Oh, Dewey, I’m so worried.” 

“There isn’t anything to worry 
about. It’s not as though j'ou 
were leaving him — ^j’ou know 
that.” 

“But it seems wrong." 

Dewey laughed. Nora pouted, 
knowing that she looked becom- 
ing in a pout. He tried to kiss her, 
but she pushed him away and 
went on with her packing — one 
of a kind of everything she liked. 
The suitcase was more of a cere- 
monial gesture than a practical 
necessity : in one afternoon at the 
stores, she could have an entire 
wardrobe Reprostated if she 
wanted to take the trouble (a 
kind of trouble she enjoyed tak- 
ing) . But she liked her old clothes 
— many of which were “origi- 
nals.” The difference between an 
original and a Reprostated copy 
was undetectable even under an 
electron microscope, but Nora, 
nonetheless, felt a vague mis- 
trust of the copies — as though 
they were somehow transparent 
to other eyes and shabbier. 

“We were married twenty 
years ago, Charlie and me. You 
must have been just a little kid 
when I was already a married 
woman.” Nora shook her head at 
woman’s frailty. “And I don’t 
even know your last name.” This 
time she let Dewey kiss her. 

“Hurry up, now,” he whis- 
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pered. “The old boy will be back 
any minute.” 

“It’s not fair to her,” Nora 
complained. “She’ll have to put 
up with all the horrible things I 
have all these years.” 

“Make up your mind. First 
you worry about him; now, it 
isn’t fair for her. I’ll tell you 
what — when I get home, I’ll Rep- 
rostat another Galahad to rescue 
her from the old dragon.” 

Nora observed him suspicious- 
ly. “Is that your last name — 
Galahad?” 

“Hurry up now,” he com- 
manded. 

“I want you out of the house 
while I do it. I don’t want you to 
see — the other one.” 

Dewey guffawed. “I’ll bet not !” 
He carried the suitcase to the car 
and waited, while Nora watched 
him from the picture window. 
She looked about the living room 
once more regretfully. It was a_ 
beautiful house in one of the best 
suburbs. For twenty years it had 
been a part of her, rather the 
greater part. She didn’t have any 
idea where Dewey wanted to take 
her. She was thrilled by her own 
infidelity, realizing at the same 
time that it made no difference. 
As Dewey had pointed out to her, 
life was cheap — a couple bars of 
carbon and a few quarts of wa- 
ter. 

The clock on the wall read 
12:30. She had to hurry. 

In the Reprostating room, she 


unlocked the Personal panel on 
the control board. It was meant 
only for emergencies, but it could 
be argued that this was an emer- 
gency. It had been Charles’ idea 
to have his own body Archetyped 
by the Reprostat. His heart was 
bad; it could give out at any 
time, and a personal Archtype 
was better than life insurance. It 
was, in a way, almost immortal- 
ity. Nora, naturally, had been 
Archtyped at the same time. 
That had been in October, seven 
months after the bank had 
closed, but it seemed like only 
yesterday. It was June already! 
With Dewey around, she’d be able 
to cut down on her drinking. 

N ora pressed the button reading 
“Nora Archold.” The sign on the 
control panel flashed : insuffi- 
cient PHOSPHOROUS. Nora went 
to the kitchen, dug into the cup- 
board drawers for the right jar, 
and deposited it in the hopper 
that had been set into the floor. 
The Reprostat whirred and 
clicked to a stop. Timidly, Nora 
opened the door of the material- 
izer. 

Nora Archold — herself — lay on 
the floor of the chamber in an in- 
sensible heap, in the same state 
that Nora (the older, unfaithful 
Nora) had been in when — that 
day in October — she had been 
archtyped. The elder Nora 
dragged her freshly Reprostated 
double into the bedroom. She con- 
sidered leaving a note that would 
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explain what had happened — 
why Nora was leaving with a 
stranger she had met only that 
afternoon. But, outside the 
house, Dewey was honking. Ten- 
derly, she kissed the insensible 
woman who lay in her own bed 
and left the house where she had 
felt, for twenty years, a prisoner. 

Fair youth, beneath the trees, 
thou canst not leave 
Thy song, nor even can those 
trees be bare. 

“Afraid?" 

“No. Are you?” 

“Not if you hold my hand.” 
Jude began to embrace her again. 
“No, just hold my hand. We 
could go on like this forever, and 
then everything would be spoiled. 
We’d grow old, quarrel, stop car- 
ing for each other, I don’t want 
that to happen. Do you think it 
will be the same for them as it 
was for us?” 

“It couldn’t be any different.” 

“It was beautiful,” Jessy said. 

“Now?” Jude asked. 

“Now,” she consented. 

Jude helped her to sit down at 
the edge of the hopper, then took 
a seat beside her. The opening 
was barely big enough for their 
two bodies. Jessy’s hand tight- 
ened around Jude’s fingers: the 
signal. Together, they slid into 
the machine. There was no pain, 
only a cessation of consciousness. 
Atoms slid loose from their 
chemical bonds instantaneously; 
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what had been Jude and Jessy 
was now only increments of ele- 
mentary matter in the storage 
chamber of the Reprostat. From 
those atoms, anything could be 
reassembled; food, clothing, a 
pet canary — anything that the 
machine possessed an Archtype 
of — even another Jude and Jes- 
sy. 

In the next I’oom, Jude and 
Jessy slept next to each other. 
The sodium pentothal was begin- 
ning to wear off. Jude’s arm lay 
across Jessy’s shoulder, where 
the newly-disintegrated Jessy 
had lain it before leaving them. 

Jessy stirred. Jude moved his 
hand. 

“Do you know what day it is ?” 
she whispered. 

“Hmm?” 

“It’s starting,” she said. “This 
is our last day.” 

“It will always be that day, 
honey.” 

She began to hum a song; 
Now, now, now, now — Now is 
forever. 

For ever wUt thou love, 
and she be fair! 

A t one o’clock, the last of the 
revelers having departed 
from the bank, Lester Tinburley 
dragged Archold’s body to the 
Cadillac in the street outside. He 
found the ignition key in Arch- 
old’s pocket. It was an hour’s 
drive to the president’s suburban 
home — or a little longer than it 



took to smoke one of the cigars 
from the Reprosaat on the dash- 
board. 

Lester Tinburley had come to 
work at the New York Exchange 
Bank in 1953, immediately upon 
his release from the Armed Serv- 
ices. He had seen Charles Arch- 
old rise from the bond window to 
a loan consultant’s desk to the 
accounting office on the second 
floor and eventually to the presi- 
dency, a rise that paralleled Les- 
ter’s own ascension through the 
ranks to the lieutenantcy of the 
janitorial staff. The two men, 
each surrounded by the symbols 
of his authority, had had a com- 
mon interest in the preservation 
of order — that is to say, bureauc- 
racy. They had been allies in con- 
servatism. The advent of the 
Reprostat, however, changed all 
that. 

The Reprostat could be pro- 
grammed to reproduce from its 
supply of elementary particles 
(some sub-atomic) any given me- 
chanical, molecular or atomic 
structure; any thing, in short. 
The Reprostat could even repro- 
stat smaller Reprostats. As soon 
as such a Machine became avail- 
able to even a few, it would in- 
evitably become available to any- 
one — and when anyone possessed 
a Reprostat he needed very little 
else. The marvellous machines 
could not provide Charles Arch- 
old with pleasant sensations of 
self-justification in the perform- 


ance of his work and the exercise 
of his authority, but only the 
vanishing breed of the inner-di- 
rected required such intangible 
pleasures. The new order of so- 
ciety, as evidenced in Jude and 
Jessy, were content to take their 
pleasures where they found them 
— in the Reprostat. They lived in 
an eternal present which came 
very close to being an earthly 
paradise. 

Lester Tinburley could not 
share either attitude perfectly. 
While Charles Archold’s way of 
life was only affected adversely 
by the new abundance (he had 
been able, as a bank president, to 
afford most of the things he real- 
ly desired) and Jessy and Jude 
indulged themselves in Arcady, 
Lester was tom between the new 
facts of life and his old habits. 
He had learned, in fifty years of 
menial work and mean living, to 
take a certain pleasure and a 
considerable amount of pride in 
the very meanness of his circum- 
stances. He preferred beer to 
cognac, overalls to a silk loung- 
ing robe. Affluence had come too 
late in his life for him to do it 
justice, especially an affluence so 
divested of the symbols with 
which he (like Archold) had al- 
ways associated it: power, the 
recognition of authority, and, 
above all else, money. Avarice is 
an absurd vice in the earthly 
paradise, but Lester’s mind had 
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NOW IS FOREVER 

(continued from page 97) 
been formed at an earlier time 
when it was still possible to be a 
miser. 

Lester parked the Cadillac in 
the Archold’s two-car garage 
and wrestled the stiff body of the 
bank president into the house. 
Through the bedroom door he 
could see Nora Archold sprawled 
on the bed, sleeping or drunk. 
Lester shoved Archold’s old body 
into the hopper of the Reprostat. 
The Personal panel on the con- 
trol board had been left unlocked. 
Lester opened the door of the ma- 
terializer. If he had been partly 
responsible for Archold’s death 
earlier that evening, this was a 
perfect atonement. He felt no 
guilt. 

He laid the drugged body of 
the bank president on the bed be- 
side Nora’s and watched them 
breathing lightly. Archold would 
probably be a little confused in 
the morning, as Lester had no- 
ticed he had been in the office. 
But calendar time was beginning 
to be less and less meaningful, 
when one was no longer obliged 


to punch a time clock or meet 
deadlines. 

“See you tomorrow,’’ he said to 
his old boss. One of these days, 
he was convinced, Archold would 
open the vault before his heart 
failed him. In the meantime, he 
sort of enjoyed seeing his old 
employer dropping in at the bank 
every day. It was like old times, 

« * «- 

Charles Archold liked the fa- 
cade best at twilight. On June 
evenings like this (or was it 
July?), the sun would sink into 
the canyon of Maxwell Street and 
spotlight the sculptured group in 
the pediment: a full-breasted 
Commerce extended an allegori- 
cal cornucopia from which tum- 
bled allegorical fruits in to the 
outstretched hands of Industry, 
Labor, Transportation, Science, 
and Art. He was idling past (the 
Cadillac engine was definitely 
getting worse), abstractedly con- 
sidering the burning tip of his 
cigar, when he observed periph- 
erally that Commerce had been 
beheaded. He stopped. 

THI IND 
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the OTHER inhabitant 

By EDWARD W. LUDWIG 


Who was the creature who 
pursued him through the night? And 
what was Time on Alpha III? 


A stro-lieutenant sam 

Harding counted: One, two, 
three, four, five, six, seven, eight, 
nine, ten. 

Then he screamed. It was a 
wild, ringing scream, a banshee 
wail that knifed through the 
dark, dark night and the soft, 
silent forest of Alpha III. 

With a shiver of terror he 
closed his lips, but the scream 
did not die, not at once. It dis- 
solved into a thousand-voiced 
echo that bounced from the tiny 
planet’s gold-leafed cacti to pur- 
ple ravine, from pock-marked 
mountain to red-grassed valley, 
fading, at last becoming no long- 
er audible. 

Release of the scream relieved 
the terror within him. “Take it 
easy. Lieutenant,’’ he told him- 
self. “Remember, an astrogator 
of the United Earth Space Coi-ps 
has been thoroughly probed and 
conditioned. He’s mentally 
sound. He can’t go psycho. So 


there’s nothing following you. 
You’re just lost in the forest, and 
you’re tired and hungry. Don’t 
imagine things.’’ 

A voice within his mind said, 
“But you heard it! Whatever it 
is, you felt it following you, hid- 
ing in the shadows, watching 
you. It was there.” 

He stood with fists clenched, 
fighting an invisible battle in his 
mind, fighting with all the 
strength of his will to conquer 
this fear, crush it, thrust it from 
his consciousness. 

“This is a gentle, kind plane- 
toid. You’ve circled the whole 
surface in seven days — no signs 
of carnivores, no indications of 
intelligent life. Nothing except 
lizards, birds, squirrel-things, 
moths, insects. Plenty of water, 
wild fruit, berries, nuts, and the 
point four-seven gravity makes 
you feel like a kid of ten instead 
of a grizzled old space-dog of 
thirty-six. Except for the moun- 
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tain and cactus country, this is 
Paradise. 

“And you’ve seen a hundred 
planets and planetoids. You 
know your worlds. There are no 
fire-breathing monsters here. 
There might be a lizard or a 
squirrel that’d be more scared 
than you are. But nothing more. 
Of course not. Certainly not.” 

The voice within him was si- 
lent. He sighed. The fear was 
gone. How silly he’d been ! Imag- 
ine — counting to ten in order to 
calm himself and then screaming 
like an idiot. He chuckled and pro- 
ceeded to construct a bed of dry, 
purple leaves. He threw his 
gaunt body down. A moment la- 
ter he was asleep. 

H e awoke as light from Alpha 
Centauri filtered down 
through a ceiling of purplish 
branches, casting gentle warmth 
upon his face. A chorus of bird 
twitterings and chirpings drift- 
ed pleasantly down to him. He 
listened, smiling. 

Save for the purplish reflec- 
tion of the leaves, it was almost 
like Earth. 

“This,” he murmured, “may be 
the day. Today they’ll find me — 
Captain Hernandez and Sergeant 
Long. And this is the seventh 
day. Seven is a lucky number.” 

He rubbed his thin, bony hand 
over his face. His body jerked. 
He rubbed his face again. His 
eyes bulged. 


What a beard he had ! It was so 
long! Not just a stubble, but a 
real beard ! How could his whisk- 
ers have grown so long in seven 
days? What kind of a planetoid 
was this? 

Seven. The number stuck in 
his mind. 

Seven days. 

Or was it seven weeks? 

He stared at the forest ceiling 
for a long time, frowning, forc- 
ing memory up from dark clouds 
covering his brain. Finally he 
smiled. 

“You were on a flight from 
Proxima Centauri, you, with 
Juan Hernandez as Captain and 
Marv Long as Engineer. You got 
orders to go on to Alpha VII. 
The Sanderson Drive grids 
cracked over Alpha III ; you 
crashed. You and Juan and Marv 
camped for three days. Then you 
decided to explore. You split up. 
You were supposed to regroup in 
twenty-four hours. But you, you 
got lost. You’ve walked for seven 
days, you camped for three. You 
probably didn’t shave on the trip 
from Proxima. That’s why your 
beard’s so long.” 

Reassured, he rose and break- 
fasted on cacti-nuts and black 
berries that tasted like spiced 
apples, washing them down with 
clear, cool spring water. 

“Ah, that’s better!” 

He started to lie down when 
another memory slashed into his 
consciousness. 
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The Creature! The Creature 
that had been following- him 
these past nights, stalking him, 
an invisible, nameless Presence 
that he’d sensed but not seen. 

“It doesn’t exist,’’ he told him- 
self. “It -was your imagination.” 

The voice within said, “But 
suppose there is something, 
something alien and terrible, 
something no other spaceman 
has ever encountered. You must 
be ready.” 

He ivouJd be ready. 

He worked swiftly, tearing 
arm-like eacti-limbs from their 
sockets and piling them in a cir- 
cular wall in the tiny clearing 
where he slept. He built his wall 
high and broad, and then he 
sought weapons. 

He spied a large, fallen branch 
that was like a cudgel. Excellent. 
The end, where it had splintered 
from a tree, was pointed and 
sharp, almost like the tip of a 
spear. 

He gathered stones. Small 
stones for throwing, large stones 
for crushing, in case the Crea- 
ture attempted to break through 
his wall. 

Abruptly, a shadow fell upon 
him. He tensed, stood motionless. 
The shadow deepened, and a cool- 
ness was in the air. Somehow the 
forest had changed. There was a 
silence. Even the bird twitterings 
had ceased. 

His eyes darted sharply from 
side to side, searching for the 


cause of the shadow. Nothing 
was near him — nothing save the 
silent trees, the black-hued-berry 
shrubs, the purplish fern foliage. 

He saw that the sky was dark- 
ening. It was evening. How 
quickly the day had gone! 

He climbed over the mass of 
tangled cacti-branches and 
squatted inside his fortress, the 
pile of stones on his right, the 
cudgel on his left. 

He was ready. 

A MURMUR arose in the heart 
of the forest as of a million 
elfin voices, calling, whispering, 
combining to form a dark, som- 
ber chant. 

He thought. It’s the wind. 
That’s all. The wind. 

The shadows moved. Their 
hungry tongues stretched out- 
ward, devouring the tiny areas 
of half-light that lingered midst 
the labyrinth of trees and ferns. 

As the wind rose, as darkness 
fell, something stirred within the 
forest. It was as if deep in the 
brooding blackness a giant heart 
had begun to beat and a giant 
body had been awakened. 

Lieutenant Harding paled. A 
watery weakness was in his legs. 
His- breath came rapidly. 

He wanted to run, to flee. 

“You mustn’t run!” his mind 
screamed. “You must stay here 
by the spring. If you run, you’ll 
get lost again with no water. 
You must stay here till Captain 
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Hernandez finds you. You must 
fight the Creature.” 

But what was the Creature? 
What manner of thing could it 
be? 

Whatever it was, it seemed to 
be coming closer. The wind, over 
there to the right, seemed more 
than wind. The trees swayed and 
rustled with an abnormal, alarm- 
ing restlessness. The sudden 
coolness seemed more than the 
coolness of evening. It was a 
chilling, alien coolness that be- 
longed in a dank, forgotten 
tomb. 

As though by telepathy, a re- 
alization came to Harding. 

The Creature was incredibly 
ancient, hellishly ugly, and wild- 
ly insane. And it v^as coming 
closer, settling down upon him 
like a great cloud. 

He forgot his cudgel, his 
stones. He crashed his way out 
of the wall of branches, arms 
flailing, screaming. 

He ran. . . . 

H e ran through the black for- 
est, cacti-arms tearing at his 
naked shoulders like sharp- 
nailed fingers. He stumbled 
across thick-grassed ravines, 
scrambled down rocky mountain 
sides, falling, tumbling, leaping 
erect, falling, tumbling. 

Always, the Creature remained 
at his heels, constant as the 
night. 

He paused to catch his breath. 


A soft pale light fell upon his 
face. The twin moons of Alpha 
III were pushing their bright 
pink bulks above the tops of the 
mountains. 

Harding gasped. 

Not more than ten feet before 
him lay the rocket. At last, fi- 
nally, thank God, he’d found the 
rocket ! 

He began to shout. “Captain 
Hernandez ! Sergeant Long ! 
Captain — ” 

His words froze. 

No, this was not the rocket. 
This was a hollow, pitted, rusted 
shell of a rocket. It was a metallic 
skeleton, its flesh and gut 
scraped clean and replaced with 
bowels of grass and skin of rust. 
The air of the planetoid couldn’t 
have oxidized rocket steel in only 
seven days. 

Or was it seventy days? Or — 

No, this was not his rocket. 
His face saddened. One year, a 
long, long time ago, another 
rocket had crashed here and 
other spacemen had perished. 

But there was no time now to 
think about the rocket. The Crea- 
ture was still here, lurking in 
the shadows, waiting. 

Suddenly it seemed as if there 
were a humming in the ravine, 
as of the insect murmur of elec- 
tricity through a power line. It 
seemed the sound of a living 
thing, its strange breath, slow 
movement, and pulsing heart all 
combining to form a single 
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sound that was the surge of 
alien life. 

He whirled and again ran, 
back to the dark protection of 
the forest. Once he screamed as 
a sharp-needled cactus-branch 
ripped his chest. 

He kept running until he fell 
exhausted. He lay panting, hands 
thrust before him, fingers dug in 
a soft cushion of grass as if try- 
ing to pull his body another inch 
forward, another inch away from 
the stalking Creature. 

Abruptly, a defiance came to 
him. He was weary of running, 
weary of this crazed night-flight. 
Why not face the Creature? 
Death itself could be no worse 
than constant terror. 

He rose with his face hard, 
eyes wide. 

“Come out, whoever you are! 
I’m not afraid!” 

No answer. 

He stood silently for a long 
moment. Then he realized that he 
was standing near the edge of a 
pit. 

A chill crept down his spine. 
To his mind again came an eerie, 
telepathic realization. This must 
be the home of the Creature! 

He sank to his knees and 
crawled forward until his hands 
slipped out from beneath him 
and dangled in air. He was at the 
edge of the pit. 

Cautiously, heart pounding, he 
peered over the edge, down, down 
into the blackness. He saw a 


faint but definite movement, and 
he knew the Creature was here. 

A pale pink glow crept into the 
forest, and Harding realized that 
the planetoid’s moons were ris- 
ing above the tips of the trees. 

The moonlight fell upon the 
Creature. 

Harding stared, gaze frozen. 

The monstrosity glared back 
at him. It was incredibly ancient, 
hellishly ugly, wildly insane, and 
old — a hundred years old, 
maybe a thousand. A shock of 
long white hair covered its skull, 
straggling down past sunken 
cheeks and bare, bony shoulders. 
Its eyes, set deep within black 
hollows, were wide and red and 
insane. The mouth was twisted 
in an idiotic grimace that re- 
vealed black, rotten teeth. Its 
flesh was wrinkled and dry, like 
that of a mummy. 

Harding tried to scream, but 
his voice, like his body, was para- 
lyzed. The Creature seemed to 
hold him, draining life from his 
body. 

He thought, “I am going to 
sleep, because if things like you 
exist I do not want to live. I am 
going to sleep forever, and I will 
be free of you forever.” 

His eyes closed, and a great 
silence hung over the forest. 

As his withered hand relaxed, 
it disengaged a small pebble 
which tumbled down the bank, 
shattering the mirror-like sur- 
face of the forest pool. THE END 
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Soitnone <lashe<l the hem- 
lock cup from his hands In 
the very act of his drink- 
ing. Bat it seems that 
Socrates was not fated to 
Btve anyway, anytime. 


T he costume Krisomer 

provided me with for the 
great occasion was a compli- 
cated arrangement of drapes 
and folds in blue woven fab- 
ric. I believe it was made of 
animal hair. Ugh. It was ab- 
solute pei-fection in the mat- 
ter of heat and itchiness, and 
aesthetically it may well have 
suited that female of the 
species foi* whom it was ori- 
ginally designed. In the Old- 
Civ gallery of the Museum 
there is an extremely ancient 
and crumbling statue called 
Girl in a Peplum, but her 
rather stunned expression 
(her nose is mashed in) 
doesn’t tell whether she liked 
what she was wearing. 

The five men of the dekad 
had even more idiotic swathes 
about their bodies, gathered 
in sweltering bunches over 
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the left shoulder and leaving 
the right side naked. If these 
Old-Civ people had any great- 
ness it was not in their fash- 
ions. The last time I had worn 
anything at all was at a trial 
tw'o hundred and seventy- 
three years ago, and I felt 
something of that oppressive 
ceremonial atmosphere now. 
But it was Krisomer’s big 
hour, and we didn’t grumble. 

Draco met us at the Mu- 
seum entrance, and I groaned 
to myself. He’s not a bad de- 
kurion, and I’ve loved him 
from the day, long ago, when 
he took us all home red and 
squalling from the creche, but 
his presence meant that Kri- 
somer planned to make a big 
thing out of this foolish affair. 
Draco is a little shorter and 
thicker than the usual Omeg- 
gan, and by that much the 
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more anxious to raise the per- 
fect dekad. And Krisomer is 
Draco’s favorite dekalian, a 
Specialist in both of Draco’s 
prime enthusiasms : Old-Civ 
and the Chronotome. Now we 
were to have the ultimate in 
Entertainments combining 
both of them. 

Draco turned to Krisomer 
with a glint. “No dead dino- 
saurs this time, Krisomer?” 

Krisomer reddened ; Mag- 
ger snickered and did a little 
dance on the floorstream. 
“Fine lively entertainment,” 
he said. 

That had been Krisomer’s 
first attempt to bring across 
a live organism. The tons of 
swiftly decaying organic mat- 
ter only took a few hours to 
clean up, but it eventually 
overloaded the disposit, and 
after that the ventilators. We 
were punished - with a year 
out of stasis that left all ten 
of us haggard and almost in- 
sane with boredom; it was 
fifteen years before Krisomer 
dared bring anything out of 
the Chronotome again, and he 
perfected himself on minei-al 
specimens for ten years even 
before he timidly tried out a 
few butterflies. At least, I 
hoped he’d perfected himself. 

The floorstream carried us 
gliding down the long halls, 
and our pale draperies flared 


and caught the air. I have 
read of bevies of swans . . . 

This is a marvelous speci- 
men,” said Draco. “What’s his 
date?” 

“About Civ 4000,” said 
Krisomer, adding modestly, 
“of course I have him exactly 
pinpointed.” 

“Of course.” 

“Of course,” said Magger, 
“indeed, naturally,” and there 
was a faint ripple of appreci- 
ation at -the scope of his wit. 
I imagine this is Magger’s 
Specialty. I’ve never seen evi- 
dence of any other. 

I turned my eyes to the 
specimen. 

He was sitting on air, but 
not exactly. 

“I froze him in a time- 
block,” Krisomer explained, 
“until we could decide what 
to do with him.” We flattened 
our noses against the force- 
field, and the great walls of 
the Time-Chamber fell away 
shadowed beyond us. 

Krisomer had told us that 
nearly all species of Old-Civ 
Man was extremely short, 
squat, and hairy, but I think 
the one in the block was ex- 
treme even among them. He 
was sitting on space at eye 
level above the housing of the 
machine, cross-legged, grey- 
haired, wrapped about in 
swathes of white woven fab- 
ric much the same as ours. 
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The hair on his arms and 
what I could see of his legs 
was almost as thick as our 
head hair, but it was dark. 
On his head and jaw it was 
animal-thick, nearly as white 
as ours. His nose was very 
flat across the saddle for Old- 
Civ, perhaps it had been 
broken. His skin was clean 
except on the soles of his feet 
where dust had become per- 
manently ingrained in the 
texture. There were rings of 
red on his ankles; I still see 
them clearly in my memory. 

“Why are you looking so 
glum, Ashael?” Draco asked 
me. 

“She’s jealous,” said Mag- 
ger, really frothing himself 
beneath his bright surface, 
and Krisomer turned to me 
reproachfully because I alone 
had not praised him. But I 
shook my head. The truth is 
I was bored, and a little un- 
easy that we were bringing 
an Old-Civ man warm and 
alive into the life of Omegga. 

He was so still and expect- 
ant. The hairy hands were 
held near his face, cupping 
some invisible memory he 
touched his lips against. I 
know a little bit about Old-Civ 
too, and I said, “He was hold- 
ing a container, a cup, what 
they drank from then. You’ve 
cheated him of his drink, 
Krisomer.” 


“I’ll get him another,” said 
Krisomer, “as soon as I find 
out what was in it.” 

“Well, come on then,” said 
Berlain, and Krisomer turned 
to me again. I wished he’d 
keep his eyes to himself. I 
thought the whole thing was 
ridiculous, but I couldn’t ask 
him to give it up and bring 
everyone’s wrath down on 
our heads. I managed to force 
a smile, just in time, because 
Draco had been shuffling im- 
patiently, and now said, “I 
think you may well activate 
him, Krisomer.” 

Lillias clasped her arms 
and shivered. “Will he really 
come alive?” 

“You’ll see,” said Krisomer, 
and with something of tri- 
umph in his look he turned to 
the checkered panel in the 
base of the Chronotome and 
touched his fingers in a flick- 
ering pattern on the squares. 

He asked me later, “Why 
were you so worried and un- 
easy?” 

I said, “I was thinking of 
what you had told us about 
him: a man from those tiny 
states on the Aegean Sea of 
the Mother-of-Worlds — a con- 
demned criminal, you said, 
very grateful for whatever 
kind of extended life we 
might give him . . .” In the 
twenty-five thousand years 
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of Old-Civ there were many 
condemned criminals who be- 
came the Anointeds and En- 
lighteneds of their people 
after their deaths : seminal 
minds, heroes of thought and 
action. A condemned crimi- 
nal . . . 

There was no sound, except 
as the air sucked in and 
caught swirling at the drap- 
eries of the seated man. His 
body jerked in a spasm, his 
arms and legs flung out, 
straining tendons, but slowly 
in great arcs as Krisomer 
controlled him, fingers catch- 
ing at nothing, feet tensing in 
reflex, eyelids suddenly open 
with the startling black irises 
turning up and out and the 
blank remaining whites burn- 
ing with crisscrosses of 
blood. Krisomer settled him 
gently, and he lay on the base 
of the machine, his clothes 
crumbled about him and his 
heavy flesh pressed against 
the metal. 

“He’s dead," said Magger 
flatly, and I had a very great 
desire to be elsewhere. 

But he stirred and groaned, 
and lifting himself on his 
arms with great effort, sat 
up. 

If you think you are differ- 
ent from us as you squat in 
a dripping cave, iKjrhaps, 
wretched and haiiy yourself. 


listening to my voice with the 
Crystal pressed to your gritty 
forehead, you will see how 
far we had moved away from 
the men of those times. I 
think the othei*s of my dekad 
were a little uncomfortable. 
What would he think of us, 
after all? The first crude in- 
ventions were thousands of 
years beyond his reach; he 
had not much more than fire 
and the wheel. 

I recalled the one ancient 
man who had some faint ink- 
ling of what Omegga Man 
was going to look like; wide 
as he missed the mark there 
was some search for us in the 
cracked paintings pictured on 
Museum scanners, the reach- 
ing attenuated men of El- 
greco. He and this specimen 
were only two thousand years 
apart — but then I remem- 
bered that meant more than 
seventy-five generations for 
this gasping creature we were 
facing. 

We stared at him, unable 
to speak. It was his first 
word that would unlock our 
hypnosed knowledge of his 
language. We waited breath- 
lessly. 

Propping himself, he 
stared around. His reddened 
eyes watered; he opened his 
lips and I saw that he had 
teeth; and he spoke his thick 
clicking ancient tongue : 
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“Apollodorus, are you 
here? . . . Simmias? Crito?” 

My waking hours begin 
with emergence from stasis. 
The light outside is gold and 
never-ending ; I make my own 
darkness. Sometimes it’s as 
deep blue and gi*een as the 
undersea worlds of Narkh 
and Pexxa, sometimes as dark 
red as the inside of the sta- 
phylic sac where I was nur- 
tured, and sometimes as black 
as the nothingness beyond it. 

I rise up to consciousness, 
curling and uncui'ling center- 
ed in the eight surfaces of the 
cell, half-dreaming with the 
colors around me. I call out 
light and lower to the floor; 
sandals bind themselves on 
my feet. There are blue-green 
crusty shells and stones I 
have fixed to the ceiling hex- 
agon, and the light shines 
down through them; I found 
them on the sea worlds and 
put them there because they 
make something in this house 
that belongs to me only, and 
their abrasive touch scratches 
the itch of my boredom. 

I pull tubes from the din- 
ing-wall and suck breakfast. 
The rest of the dekad are in 
stasis; my waking has dis- 
turbed their dreams — I can 
feel their restless turning — 
and there will be bitter com- 
plaints about me, but I’m not 


particularly bothered about 
it, and when I go through the 
wall, I find the streetway 
under my feet. 

I skim down the solid river 
on the living stuff of my san- 
dals. The light is gold all 
around. It is a color I would 
be bored with if the sky 
didn’t turn creamy from the 
gold and then mauve with 
curds of thickened cloud. De- 
kurions herd their very young 
dekads in pairs or triangular 
formations, chattering and 
tossing their gold or creamy 
heads as the light falls 
against them. 

This particular time I made 
myself a spectacle by wearing 
Krisomer’s clumsy draperies. 
Damn Krisomer ! Between the 
stares and the prickling I 
finally took it off and dropped 
it on the streetway where it 
sank and dispers^ through 
the Machine into the great 
storage vaults of matter. I 
knew he had made it in a syn- 
thesizer and no animal had 
ever grown its fibres, but the 
feeling was the same, a dis- 
gusting object and I was glad 
to be rid of it. 

I found the old man on a 
couch in an alcove off the 
Specimen-Room, asleep. I sup- 
ported myself on the air, re- 
clining, and waited. Why had 
I come? I can only feel that a 
vanished instinct had awak- 
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ened and called me. I waited 
and remembered. 

What had they all expected 
in the way of an entertain- 
ment, perhaps for him to gib- 
ber and squeak? 

He had sat up more com- 
fortably, and then said, “Am 
I dead? Is this the place 
where Gods are?” 

“Gods!” exclaimed Krisom- 
er. “We’re men, sir, we’ve 
brought you here to another 
country.” 

His eyes moved from one 
to the other, till he had scour- 
ed us all. 

“You’re dressed the same, 
but you’re not the kind of 
men I know. What is this 
place?” 

He wasn’t in the least 
afraid, and Krisomer began 
to stammer, but I said firmly, 
“Old man, this is another 
place, and if you expect to 
stay alive you had better ac- 
cept it as you see it.” 

Draco shot me a look of 
pure horror, but the specimen 
merely moved so that his 
heavy veined legs huTig down 
from the base of the Chrono- 
tome. He scratched in his 
beard and half-closed his 
eyes to make sure they were 
not mistaken. “Sir,” he be- 
gan, “ — or madam, according 
to your dress, I neither ex- 
pect nor want to stay alive.” 


I was so surprised that he 
couldn’t tell the difference be- 
tween men and women that I 
was speechless, but he went 
on : “I’ve already refused one 
offer of rescue, and I had not 
expected to be pestered by 
any others. But I haven’t in- 
tended to be rude. Thank you 
for your intentions, and 
please take me back at once.” 

“That’s impossible,” Kri- 
somer got his voice working 
at last. “That can’t be done 
now.” 

The old man’s brows drew 
together. “Sir, you had no 
right at all, whatever the 
reason, to — ” 

Krisomer held up his 
hands: “Sir, I must ex- 
plain — ” 

But I hissed in our own 
language, “Krisomer, you’ll 
drive him insane!” and Draco 
said quickly, “Go to sleep, old 
man.” And he rested back 
quietly, on the Chronotome. 

The women shrilled and 
nattered, and the men jeered ; 
there was a good half hour of 
racket and recrimination, and 
the worst of it fell to Krisom- 
er. I love Krisomer very dear- 
ly — better than the rest of the 
lot put together — but it didn’t 
stop me from laughing my 
head off, and finally I said, “I 
think we Achaeans of Civ 
4000 might as well go back 
to stasis.” 
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So we went back to stasis. 

But I was a little uncom- 
fortable underneath, and I 
turned the thing over in my 
mind. Sir or madam indeed! 

I leaned my elbow on a 
comfortable mound of some- 
thing I couldn’t see, and 
watched him. His thick- 
haired arms and legs twitch- 
ed a little, occasionally; his 
chest rose and fell ; his breath 
snorted from the peculiar 
formation of his mouth and 
gorge. His body plagued him 
with more ways of reacting 
to fear, his world gave him 
more things to be afraid of 
than I have hairs on my head, 
but he was not afraid. 

So I watched him. And I 
thought that Krisomer ought 
to have started with a man 
from, say. Civ 250,000, for 
better results. 

Old-Civ began to stir; his 
lips opened and his tongue 
moistened them. I did away 
with my invisible supports 
and sat crosslegged on the 
floor, hands on knees. He 
wakened with difficulty out of 
layers of sleep: Draco’s com- 
mand had been a deep one, out 
of anger and fear, and the 
sleep of the ancients had none 
of the awareness of stasis. 

He turned his head and 
saw me with bleary eyes. 

I said nothing. 


He sat up and rubbed his 
eyes. “Do you always go 
naked ?’’ 

“Usually.” 

“Then I confess I am com- 
pletely unable to distinguish 
you from any of the others. 
Are you one of the persons I 
saw — was it yesterday?” 

“I am the person you ad- 
dressed as Sir or Madam.” 

He grinned. “Then I apolo- 
gize, my dear. Now I will 
know' you from the others — 
by the look in your eye. That’s 
the clue.” 

But I waited, and he watch- 
ed me, speculating. He turned 
his head and looked at the 
rippling patterns on the walls, 
the dizzy swirl of the floors. 
Then he said, “You are ex- 
pecting something from me. 
Is it awe or howling terror? 
I know people who have been 
amused at the spectacle of 
that kind of thing in others 
. . . I’m afraid to ask.” 

“I don’t think you’re afraid 
of anything.” 

“You say that because you 
see I’m not afraid of death.” 

“No,” I said, “that’s not the 
reason.” 

But I had no time to say 
anything else, because Kri- 
somer burst in with an angry 
flap of draperies, stuttering 
with vexation. “Stealing my 
thunder, Ashael!” 

“Be calm, Krisomer; you 
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haven’t much thunder left to 
steal.” 

He scowled. “Damnation ! 
Draco says it’s no kind of an 
entertainment, and I can send 
him back anytime I like. Any- 
time I like. He doesn’t know 
what’s involved.” 

“What’s involved?” 

He stared at me as if I 
were one of his impaled speci- 
men butterflies. Then he tore 
off his robe and was about to 
drop it on the floor when he 
remembered the man watch- 
ing us so curiously, bewilder- 
ed at our strange language; 
he changed his mind and toss- 
ed the thing into a cubicle 
where it presumably sank 
through the floor unseen. 

“I thought you at least 
would understand. To bring 
him here I had to time the 
thing down to the minute. To 
send him back I’d have to 
time it to the split second. 
There’s a difference. I 
thought while he was keeping 
everybody amused I’d have 
time to work on it, but — ” 

“You are an idiot, Krisom- 
er. How long . . . ?” 

“Oh, several months; may- 
be a year.” 

“And have him hanging 
around all that time? How 
much entertainment could 
you have expected to get out 
of him even if things went 
well? And why the devil 
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couldn’t you have thought it 
all out beforehand?” 

“Oh — you know Draco and 
his perfect dekad. I wanted 
something ...” 

I had nothing to say to 
that, and he muttered, 
“Creche-time coming within 
the year. If this silly thing 
gets out I’ll end up without 
a dekad of my own . . . and 
things may not go too well 
for the rest of you, either.” 

I said softly, “Did you 
want children so much, Kri- 
somer?” 

“Children! My career as a 
Specialist would be ruined! 
There’d be no place in society 
for me at all!” 

Oh, I wouldn’t judge him 
too harshly. If you think I 
was much more anxious to 
have ten perfect little Omeg- 
gans clustering around me 
with their sticky little bodies 
and shrill nattering voices. 
Though I think I had some 
sympathy for those who 
wanted it. 

Finally I said, “You tell 
Draco everytliing’s attended 
to, and I’ll see what I can 
do.” 

He looked at me sharply. 
“What do you expect to get 
out of all this?” 

I sighed. “Krisomer, I have 
nothing to do, I’m not a Spe- 
cialist. And I’m terribly 



bored. Now go away, please, 
before we drive this poor 
man crazy. We needn’t taunt 
him with the situation.” 

Just as Krisomer is Draco’s 
pet. I’m Draco’s problem. 
There’s one of each in every 
dekad. I’m Draco’s despair, 
rather, since I’ve never cho- 
sen a specialty — mainly be- 
cause they all seem to me as 
vain and fritillary as Kris- 
omer’s butterflies. I’m not 
lazy: I’ve studied a little of 
everything in Omegga’s hun- 
dred thousand artificial 
worlds and five hundred 
thousand years of recorded 
history. There’s been talk of 
not letting me have my dekad 
on that account, and when 
Draco pleaded with me to 
name a specialty I told him 
I’d rather be a Universalist, 
and he cracked his knuckles 
and swore. But he would find 
some way of having the 
Great Dekad accept Univer- 
salism as a specialty if that 
was the only way he could 
help his perfect dekad to be- 
come parents. 

Now, as I’ve said, I was 
bored; perhaps I had some 
vague idea of making a spe- 
cialty of this Old-Civ speci- 
men that nobody else seemed 
to want — unveiling it at the 
proper time to great gasps of 
awe and delight. At any rate, 
I was left regarding him 


doubtfully, wondering how 
and where to hide him. 

He said, quite calmly, “I 
judge you have sealed my 
fate.” 

I sat crosslegged on the 
floor again, in front of him, 
and put my hands on my 
knees. 

“I have a very great deal 
to tell you,” I said, “and none 
of it easy or pleasant. Do you 
want me to dress myself like 
the women of your country 
again, to make it less diffi- 
cult?” 

“Your body doesn’t offend 
me,” he said. “Go ahead.” 

I told him all of it finally, 
but not all at once. I had set 
him up in a terrarium in one 
of the specimen rooms; the 
place is so vast that there are 
rooms even Krisomer didn’t 
know about, and most Spe- 
cialists would rather do field- 
work than stay in the 
Museum ; so that problem was 
solved for a while. I set up a 
force-screen and heated and 
moistened the room to a de- 
gree unbearable to us: Old- 
Civ Man could perspire to 
some extent but mainly he 
eliminated in ways consistent 
with the usual structure of 
the livebearer. I provided the 
furniture he asked for and 
described, and the food he 
said he needed ; then I turned 
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off the floorstream within the 
force-field and sat like a cat 
on a mat made of layers of 
soft absorbent cloth — very 
peculiar and unpleasant — and 
talked to him till I thought 
his brain might burst and my 
mat was soaked with sweat 
and I was left gasping. I 
taught him our language 
while I was about it: I am 
not at my best trying to ex- 
press myself in Aorist In- 
transitive conjugations. I 
made a night for him, too, a 
soft blue-pui’ple night with 
stars hanging in it — but that 
was merely my own officious- 
ness, for I doubt if it solaced 
him, the man who was ready 
to die. 

“You are proud of your 
world.” 

“Of course. I’m bored with 
it, sometimes, but I wouldn’t 
cliange it. Look, it’s been two 
hundred and seventy-three 
years since the last crime, 
and I don’t remember how 
long before that.” 

“Ah, but you have no 
vices.” 

“Vices?” 

“Overindulgence in any 
physical pleasuj’e, or delight 
in what moral men would 
consider evil or disgusting.” 

“Oh, not in the sense you 
mean. There’s no sex and not 
many intense pleasures in the 


body. There’s a great deal of 
pleasure in all kinds of 
knowledge, and I suppose you 
could call it a kind of vice to 
become so engrossed in pid- 
dling details that any kind of 
large or universal view is 
completely lost.” 

“’Tsk.” He seemed disgust- 
ed, but whetlier at his lack or 
our plethora I couldn’t tell. 

“Anyway, it’s almost im- 
possible to commit a crime 
here.” 

“Krisomer?” 

“Oh — Ashael! You gave 
me a horrible start. What are 
you doing here?” 

“They’ve all been wonder- 
ing why I’ve been putting in 
so much time at the Museum. 
An interest in the Chrono- 
tome is convenient. I’m just 
afraid Draco might have sent 
one of them to follow me. All 
the spy-eyes turned off?” 

“Yes, but don’t hang 
around. I’ve told them he was 
sent back ; thank the Lord 
they didn’t want to come 
around and watch. I wish I’d 
listened to you . . . what will 
it do to the fabric of Time? 
And now I’ve got to hurry 
over it, and keep the whole 
thing secret. It’s quite a pre- 
dicament.” 

“Ah, but it’s an adventui*- 
ous life we’re leading, Kris- 
omer.” 

He stood back from the 
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console and swabbed his wet 
forehead with his arm. 

“Ashael ! Do you realize 
I’ve already committed a 
crime?” 

It is almost impossible to 
commit a crime in Omegga. 

“When you say that you 
are not livebearers,” said the 
old man, “you mean that you 
don’t bear children inside 
your bodies.” 

“Yes. All babies come from 
the store of protoplasm in the 
creche. They’re nurtured in 
groups of ten and a dekurion 
is assigned to each group, or 
dekad. We still produce boys 
and girls equally for the 
minute personality differ- 
ences between the sexes, 
because they give some harm- 
less variety. At birth-time 
every dekad is examined 
carefully and if there’s one 
imperfect child the dekad is 
scrapped. There are stand- 
ards of weight, shape, and 
measurement. If that hap- 
pens, the future dekurion is 
out of luck, because there’s 
only one chance — we can’t 
expand forever — ^and of 
course the rest of his dekad 
feel uncomfortable about 
him, but that’s how it is. 
Even if — even if a person 
commits a crime his whole 
dekad is looked into, and his 
dekurion’s dekad, and in 


some rare cases his grand- 
dekurion’s, to see if the 
infection hasn’t spread by 
precept, and the whole of the 
criminal’s family in his gen- 
eration may not be allowed 
to bring up children.” 

“That is why you all look 
so much alike.” 

“Yes. We feel we’ve found 
the peiTect pattern.” 

“A dreadfully monotonous 
one. Your dekurion is the 
only person I’ve been able to 
tell apart.” 

At birth-time every dekad 
is examined carefully and if 
there’s one imperfect child 
the dekad is scrapped. 

Hadn’t I said it myself? 
He’s not a bad dekurion . . . 
only a little shorter and 
thicker than the usual Omeg- 
gan. At that moment, I 
stopped being bored with 
Omegga. 

“Krisomer, I’m fright- 
ened.” 

“Why? It’s slow work, but 
I haven’t run across any 
difficulties.” 

“You’ve noticed Draco is 
shorter and stouter than the 
rest of us.” 

“Ssh! Who could avoid no- 
ticing? But you’d better not 
dare ever to bring it up. Put it 
out of your mind,” 

“Do you think he measured 
at birth?” 

“Don’t be silly. If he had- 
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n't he wouldn’t be here. And 
neither would we.” 

My specimen was a man 
who asked questions. When 
he wanted to know what Jus- 
tice was, I gave him our defi- 
nition of it. When he wanted 
to know the limits of the 
Universe I showed him our 
model suspended in its trans- 
parent globe, the great puls- 
ing and glittering knot of the 
Continuum. If I couldn’t an- 
swer in my own words, I 
knew where to find an an- 
swer. So you mustn’t think 
that his questions alone dis- 
turbed me. But even now I 
am at a loss to know why 
they began disastrous trains 
of thought . . . 

It would be simple enough 
to go and have a talk with 
Draco. 

Draco, why are you shaped 
differently from all other 
Omeggans? 

I shuddered, not because I 
was afraid of Draco, but be- 
cause I sensed for the first 
time how afraid Draco must 
be. 

Out in the streetway warm 
patterns ran under my feet, 
swirling gold — and I was 
chilled. A terrible thought 
had occurred to me: Draco 
had better not make trouble 
if he finds out what Krisomer 
and I have done, or else — 
Filthy, filthy! 


The street was the same, 
young dekads floating by, 
twittering with silvery voices 
in the gold air. Nothing 
changes in Omegga. At home 
there was my bare cell, and 
all the full hours I had spent 
talking to Krisomer or Draco 
seemed nothing. I turned 
back. 

I came upon Krisomer in 
the passages between the 
Chronotome and the hiding- 
place. 

“I was looking for you,” he 
said, and added simply, “I’m 
finished.” 

“Completely? Now?” 

“An hour or two. But I 
want to have a rest, so I’ll be 
fresh.” 

“I’ll have to tell him, 
then.” 

“Don’t. We’ll clear his 
memory.” 

Something in me revolted. 
“I couldn’t do that,” 

“That’s rather a foolish 
scruple, isn’t it? But don’t 
tell him anyway, in case 
something goes wrong.” He 
stepped aside, and I saw a 
little creature scampering 
behind him. 

“What’s that? It looks fa- 
miliar.” 

“A dog — oh, not a real one, 
a machine I made up.” He 
flushed a little. “I was test- 
ing. I took one out of the 
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Chronotome and sent it 
back.” And he added a little 
shyly, “I thought it would be 
nice to have around, so I 
made one.” 

Poor Krisomer. His hours 
with me had been less than 
perfect. I said on impulse, 
“May I borrow it?” 

“Don’t be silly, Ashael, 
take it. I can always make an- 
other.” 

I picked it up. It was warm 
and trembling, and its soft 
inteiTial thudding felt like a 
living heart. 

How relieved I should have 
been at this point, that it was 
all over and everything was 
going to be the same in this 
unchanging Omegga I loved 
in spite of the boredoms of its 
perfection. There was a sta- 
tus quondam that must be 
restored. I wasn’t going to 
kill the specimen, and it 
wasn’t my responsibility if 
his barbarous people were 
going to do it. He was a 
criminal in their eyes. Yet he 
was an infant of seventy 
years out of the far I'eaches 
of time, and much more ig- 
norant than a seventy-year- 
old Omeggan child. And still 
he had planted my mind with 
a fearful curiosity and bud- 
ding flowers of love and hate. 
I had never needed the word 
hate before this time. And 
love? 


He was lying on his couch, 
wrapped from head to foot in 
his thick robe. I dropped the 
dog and touched his shoul- 
der, frightened, but he stir- 
red and uncovered his face. I 
thought that this was the way 
he might have lain when he 
died, to preserve the decency 
of his body in the privacy of 
death. 

“I v/as not sleeping,” he 
said. 

“You were wishing for 
home.” 

“Yes.” 

“And for death?” 

“For the few minutes I 
would have been able to 
spend with my friends before 
I died.” 

He had the couch he was 
lying on, a stool, a small 
table, plumbing arrange- 
ments to keep himself clean, 
and the force-field to keep 
him comfortable; around all 
the great delicate structure of 
the machines I had built up 
to maintain it. And then he 
had me. 

“We haven’t been very 
kind to you,” I said. 

“You’ve been as kind as 
you know, I think.” He sigh- 
ed. “I’ve always believed that 
the further Man is able to go 
away from the needs of the 
body, the nearer he will be 
to the heavens . . . but in 
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Omegga, where flesh is noth- 
ing, you haven’t yet been 
able to see the faces of the 
Gods. I don’t care that the 
Earth isn’t the center of 
everything, I believe what 
you tell me about the struc- 
ture of the Universe, and I 
agree that your conception of 
Justice is probably perfect of 
its kind — but I wonder if 
your perfection is the only 
one possible, and if you 
might not have followed a 
different and better road to 
it. I still haven’t found in 
your answers what I’ve been 
looking for all my life.” 

I was silent; I was think- 
ing of Draco, and the lies and 
deceptions Krisomer and I 
had engaged in. 

He noticed the dog, which 
had been standing head cock- 
ed, half curious and half 
afraid. “I didn’t know you 
had dogs here.” 

I couldn’t bear to tell him 
the thing was a machine, 
even so perfect a one that it 
was impossible to prove it 
was unreal without dissec- 
tion. So I lied again. It’s easier 
each time. 

“Krisomer brought it out 
of the Chronotome.” 

I don’t think Krisomer has 
any concept of nobility. His 
dog was a little scrawny 
black and white creature. But 
the old man lifted it to his 


knee and stroked the spotted 
head. 

“You are kind,” he said, 
“but I blame you. It was only 
to see me squirm that you 
took me away from a place 
where I might have died with 
some dignity, among my 
friends.” 

I said painfully, “Sir, I 
think you will go back there 
very soon.” And then I left 
him. 

I could have let it finish 
perfectly, in character with 
Omegga. But I went looking 
for a few essential truths in 
the only place to find them, a 
small world across the Gal- 
axy. To reach it means travel- 
ling through the Gates; it 
takes time and strong nerves. 
I am not a good traveler; 
after my atoms have been 
beamed through the dizzy 
voids I remember the black 
cold in my reassembled cells 
for hours. There are three re- 
lays on the way, and I was 
afraid to take the really nec- 
essary time to rest between 
them, because I wanted to be 
back when Krisomer sent the 
old man through the Chrono- 
tome. When I came out of the 
third one I was shivering and 
sick. 

Omegga-Pharez is a world 
very much like my own at 
first appearance. But it is a 
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smaller one, a quieter one — 
there are no children — and 
the houses are single cells, 
not the staphyle-shaped 
apartments dekalians live in 
under the care of the dekur- 
ion, and as dekurions with 
dekads to care for. It is a 
world of grand-dekurions. 

It’s a paradox of Omegga 
that it takes longer to travel 
through the streets from a 
Gate to a residence than it 
does to cross the Galaxy, 
and I felt no better after my 
long twisting glide towards 
the house I wanted. 

I don’t know why I took it 
for granted that she would 
still be alive, but I touched 
the door, and it dissolved and 
I found her in stasis : 
my grand-dekurion Ghimeter, 
three thousand years old. 

She was floating centred in 
the room, a pale warm light 
around her. A body stripped 
to less than the essentials, I 
would have thought, a sine 
qua non of skin and bone 
with barely enough sinew to 
articulate the skeleton. She 
spun gently in the living 
light, a . gryoscope of black 
shadows of ribs, armpits, eye- 
sockets. The eyes had receded 
so far into the pits of her 
skull it was impossible to be- 
lieve that she would be able 
to awaken and speak. But my 
presence in the room disturb- 


ed her; she stretched out to 
her length and her eyes 
opened. 

The light brightened and 
she came down to the floor 
and sat there with her legs 
crossed. 

When she did speak her 
voice startled me because it 
was so strong. “Which one 
are you?’’ 

“Ashael. Ashael of Omeg- 
ga-Hmerklon. Your grand — ’’ 

“I know.’’ She raised a 
hand to indicate the dining- 
wall. 

“No, thank you, I could- 
n’t — ’’ I felt myself dizzy and 
swaying. Her eyes widened. 
The irises had long bleached 
white, and the pupils were 
black vortices. “My dear I 
You are ill! You’ve come all 
the way from Hmerklon?” 

I said apologetically, “I am 
not a good traveler, and there 
are three relays.” 

“Only to see me.” There 
was a note of irony in her 
voice, but nothing to do with 
self-pity, wounded vanity, or 
loneliness. I don’t know if I 
would be the same, but I have 
not known many people who, 
faced with a century of 
grand-dekalians, have not 
beat a happy retreat to a 
world of retirement after 
contributing a few wary pats 
on the head and a great many 
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of the most sincere good 
wishes. Ghimeter was no ex- 
ception. I hadn’t seen her for 
nearly five hundred years, 
hadn’t wanted to, and didn’t 
flatter myself that she missed 
me. 

“I wanted to talk,” I said. 
It was an inadequate state- 
ment. But she smiled. 

“About Draco.” At my vis- 
ible start, she added, “I have 
been waiting — or perhaps 
only hoping — for this for a 
long time. It is a sad thing 
when you can look at your 
grand-dekalians and say to 
yourself that you have pro- 
duced a hundred numbskulls. 
Now it may be that there are 
only ninety-nine.” 

I agreed with her at heart, 
but was rather shocked and 
flustered at her bald state- 
ment. “I don’t know what you 
mean.” 

“Oh, I think you do. None 
of the others have ever come 
to ask me why Draco, who is 
obviously far from a perfect 
Omeggan, is enjoying the 
status usually given only to 
perfection.” 

I sat down. “Then why?” 

“Do you know Omegga- 
Ymrenb?” 

“Only the name.” 

She twisted about and 
pointed a finger at the wall 
behind her. It blackened and 


the dull swirl of the Galaxy 
flared and brightened on it. 
“There’s Hmerklon, there’s 
Pharez,” — two red lights like 
marks flanking the thorax of 
a giant scorpion — “and 
there’s Ymrenb.” A lonely 
pinpoint at the tip of the 
longest arm. “Not very ap- 
pealing, even from here, 
hey?” She turned again to 
face me and the wall greyed. 
“That is a world of exiles.” 

“Nobody is exiled in Omeg- 
ga.” 

“No, — but people do exile 
themselves. No-one has to 
send them away.” 

“Ghimeter, I think I’ll end 
up as your hundredth numb- 
skull. I don’t understand you.” 

She smiled. “You have 
known people who have not 
been allowed to keep a dekad.” 

“I have.” 

“Where are they now, down 
the street from you?” 

“No, but they were never 
sent away. They just ...” 

“Yes. They just trailed off 
into nothing . . . because there 
was nothing else to do. It is 
uncomfortable to be of age 
and not have a dekad. Why? 
It’s no-one’s fault: an invis- 
ible flaw in the sac, a minute 
deficiency of nourishment. 
That is how evolution is run 
in Omegga, and it seems fair 
enough. Every deserving per- 
son is given a chance. One 
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chance.” She tumed back to 
the wall, as though to summon 
the map again, and changed 
her mind. 

“When I recognized the 
signs that I was producing an 
imperfect dekad I visited 
Ymrenb to find out what I 
would be facing if I were 
forced to exile myself there 
or some other place like it. 
Oh, I imagine it started out 
as a world just like this one, 
and it could be as pleasant 
and comfortable. But the peo- 
ple who settle there, perfectly 
perfect Omeggans, come feel- 
ing beaten and ashamed, 
because Society has neatly 
excised them, trimmed them 
off as dead flesh. 

“If a streetway stops the 
technicians who might have 
fixed it have forgotten ' or 
don’t care; no one goes that 
way again because it’s too 
much trouble to walk a few 
hundred steps. Temperatures 
change underneath and part 
of the surface buckles and 
breaks open: food and water 
ooze and the Machine begins 
to crumble. If you are forced 
to walk around the cracks and 
don’t look down, because you 
are steeped in apathy and lone- 
liness. Whole worlds have 
died that way; I’ve travelled 
in the last thousand years, 
and seen them.” 


She stopped and moistened 
her lips. I pulled a tube from 
the wall and she drank. “I 
came back from that journey, 
and I told the trouble to my 
dekalians and my dekurion. 
They were a harder lot than 
your generation, I think. 
There was a little time left 
before the birth, and we used 
it: we searched through the 
archives for every bit of 
information about the Great 
Dekad, their dekurion, their 
dekads, and their grand dekal- 
ians ; in documents, gossip, 
spy-eye recordings — don’t ask 
how we got our hands on 
them — and we found enough. 
So, when it came time for the 
Great Dekad to inspect the 
babies . . . well, everyone has 
a measure of self-interest, 
and Hmerklon and Pharez are 
pleasant places and Ymrenb 
is not . . . and I got my dekad. 
But remember, you can’t use 
any of this without breaking 
your own neck.” 

“I don’t want to hurt any- 
one, Ghimeter.” 

“Perhaps not. But this is 
the only coin left in Omegga: 
If you want to sleep in Pharez 
with peace and honor you 
must raise your dekad and 
guard your perfection in 
whatever way comes to you. 
It’s the only way of staying 
really alive.” 

So I knew. But I went 
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through the Gates again more 
dead than alive, and had no 
time for thinking. What 
would I say to the old man 
now, when it was the last 
time that I would see him? 
That Omegga was more striv- 
ing and vigorous than ever 
he could have imagined, or 
that it was more corrupt and 
rotten than even his barbaric 
state must have been? There 
was not much comfort either 
way, and he would soon be 
terribly dead. 

In the streets I had to cov- 
er my face with my hands, 
not to see the buildings going 
by, or I would have fallen. 

I found him as I had left 
him, with the dog' on his 
knees. I sat down near him. 
“Kr isomer will be here soon, 
to — to send you back.” To set 
you free, I had almost said. 
I was ashamed of Omegga 
then, of Ghimeter’s advice, so 
evil and so vital. There was 
nothing more to say to him, 
really, but I felt I had to try. 
Before I could speak, he said, 
“You look tired and ill. It’s 
not necessary to wait here 
with me.” 

“There’s nothing wrong 
with me; I’ve only been on a 
long journey. I can’t — ” It 
was impossible to be casual; 
“ — I hate the thought of send- 
ing you to your death . , . 


there’s still so many stars and 
worlds to see, so full — ” 

“You know that’s non- 
sense.” He smiled. “Don’t 
you? The men and women of 
my world — well, I have help- 
ed them mark the boundaries 
of their ignorance. Could I 
stand at the comers of your 
streetways, even if I were in 
the shape of an Omeggan, 
and stop you people, and ask 
them questions? They’re sat- 
isfied that everything is com- 
plete . . . not the weak human 
creatures I know and love. 
You would be punished for 
having hidden me, and I 
would ask a question too 
many and end in a prison 
here as well.” 

And I did not answer that 
we have no prisons in Omeg- 
ga. 

“My search is embedded in 
my own time. If I were able 
to live there I would keep it 
up until I did . . . but not 
here.” He rested his hand on 
the dog’s cleft head. “At least, 
my friend, in a universe 
where wonder is gone, I can 
still ask myself what goes on 
in your head?” 

And the dog said, “No, Soc- 
rates; in this great land and 
time where every hand may 
pluck the fruits of knowledge, 
I have at last been accorded 
the gift of a tongue worthy to 
speak with a philosopher.” 
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Oh, 1 was angry! At Kri- 
somer for his foolishness, at 
myself for my lie. His grip 
on the dog tightened for a 
moment, but he set it down 
quite gently. The dog cower- 
ed before him, whining, 
“Don’t hurt me, I didn’t mean 
any harm.” 

“Poor creature,” he said, “I 
don’t mean to touch you.” 

Something in his voice 
made it bristle. “You have no 
right to despise me just be- 
cause you are human.” But it 
was not even a dog. Once it 
left the room where I had 
turned off the floorstream it 
would sink, like all other in- 
organic matter, into the Ma- 
chine. 

Krisomer came into the 
room. “Everything is ready 
now.” 

“Are there many people 
about?” 

“No. There’s a great crowd 
at an exhibition of Late Bre- 
hengg hypnoplays in the 
Twelfth Dynasty room.” He 
added, smiling, “I arranged 
it.” 

A pity you couldn’t have 
done that last time, Krisomer. 

Coughing a little because of 
the suddenly dry air, the old 
man walked along the floor- 
stream ; it was only solid floor 
to him, because he didn’t 
know how to manipulate it. 
We followed slowly after, like 


the tall naked guards of a:n 
Egyptian king. I think for a 
moment I saw the people of 
Omegga as he must have seen 
us: ungainly and grotesque 
creatures with narrow cryp- 
torchid bodies. His steps were 
even and his robe hung heavy 
as a column of fluted stone. 

As he went up the two 
steps of the Chronotome I 
saw that the sores on his 
ankles had healed. It was all 
we had been able to do for 
him. He sat with crossed legs, 
rubbing the stiff joints of 
his knees, and watched us pa- 
tiently. Krisomer reached for 
the panel. I don’t know what 
word I was waiting for, but 
the old man only raised his 
hand in grave salutation and 
nodded once, and Krisomer 
pressed the squares. 

Immediately his body was 
caught up in a terrible vortex 
and he spun sickeningly for 
a moment with outstretched 
arms. He gave a choked cry, 
but before we could reach him 
his body seemed suddenly to 
explode from within and he 
fell with his robe tangled 
around his feet. Krisomer and 
I cried out at once; I leaped 
the steps and bent over him, 
feeling for his heart. But it 
was still; his face was cya- 
nosed and there were drops 
of blood at the corners of his 
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eyes and mouth. Even while 
I was watching, thin red 
threads began to flow from 
his ears and nostrils, 

Krisomer’s voice trembled. 
“What have I done?” 

“He was too old, Krisom- 
er.” I had to straighten his 
limbs and cover his blued face 
with a fold of his clothing. 

“Ashael, we must do some- 
thing quickly!” I sat back on 
my heels and tried to think. 
From far down the halls 
there was a faint burst of 
laughter and applause. 

“For Cod's sake, they’ll be 
on us any moment!” 

Finally I picked him up and 
climbed down from the dais. 

“What are you going to 
do?” 

“I’m going to get rid of 
him.” 

“But we have to — Ashael, 
you idiot, don’t do it! What 
are you thinking of? You’ll 
never be able to hide this!” 

But I nudged him aside. 
The Omeggan baby is grown 
with inhibitions against kill- 
ing in the genes of its pri- 
mary celK I had not killed, 
not in the legal sense, and 
there is no inhibition against 
disposing of a dead specimen. 
I took the body into a speci- 
men room and flashfroze it. 
Then I cubed it in the dissec- 
tor and put it into the dis- 


posit. Hide? I wasn’t trying 
to hide anything. I was still 
standing there with his 
clothes in my hands when 
Krisomer came with the oth- 
ers and took me away. 

And we faced the Great 
Dekad : their names are, 
Maronen, Rhodis, Gei’han, 
Falx, Vazia, Paris, Mel, 
Kamo, Derdre. I record them 
for posterity, the noble sonor- 
ous names of absolutely per- 
fect Omeggans. Whether they 
would succumb to Ghimeter’s 
kind of investigation I don’t 
know, and don’t want to. 
They were and remain Olym- 
pian. 

“But why, Ashael, why did 
you not reanimate the speci- 
men?” Gerhan’s face was 
creased in lines of anxiety. It 
was not often that he found 
something he didn’t under- 
stand. “Panic, malice, 
spite?” 

And I answered wearily, 
“I’ve been tiirough the ma- 
chines so many times — sure- 
ly enough to give you the 
answer.” 

“But the answers you have 
given are not rational.” 

“Then, sir, I think we are 
speaking from different 
frames of reference.” 

I could have reanimated 
him back with the numbed 
and eroded brain of those 
who have borrowed back 
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their lives, to drink his cup 
in silence. For the friends 
who covered his face, the dig- 
nity might have been there. 
For him and me . . . “I blame 
you,” he had said. And what 
would his values count for if 
he did not know and love 
them even in his darkening 
brain as he lay dying? I had 
done what seemed then and 
still seems perfectly reason- 
able and inevitable. And that 
was the end of it. 

“Of course there is no 
doubt in our minds that 
neither, of you is fit to raise 
children.” I suppose I had ex- 
pected that, but it was not 
easy to accept. “Besides 
bringing a specimen here un- 
der false pretenses when you 
were unable to send him 
back, and so were forced to 
keep him here unlawfully, 
you bungled his return, and 
in effect killed him. Then you 
destroyed the body. This is 
tampering with Time itself, 
and destroying a piece of 
History. He must be replaced 
before a terrible damage is 
done. Since you have kept 
measurements and recordings 
of the man, the protoplasm 
reserved for your children 
will be used to make a rep- 
lica to be sent back and die 
in his place. 

“You no longer have a po- 
sition in Draco-of-Ghimeter’s 


dekad, but you are free. Jus- 
tice is complete.” 

The replica will satisfy the 
perquisites of the monster 
Time. The act that cost me so 
much has sunk into the great 
machine Omegga and been 
made meaningless. But I was 
right, and my regrets are 
only for Draco and Krisomer. 

I know Omegga will pass, 
like every other thing that’s 
ever existed. So it doesn’t 
seem too unreasonable that it 
might be a savage whose 
mind is crude, but new and 
fresh, who finds this Crystal 
all smeared and scratched 
while scrabbling in a cave, 
and presses it to his eyes to 
see the colored lights and dis- 
covers that it can speak to 
his mind as well. Holding the 
cool planes of the Crystal I 
tell my story here in the 
archives; faint echoes from 
endless galleries, and rever- 
berations from huge vaults 
of records gather in and are 
recorded with my voice. Then 
I go along the floorstream and 
out along the streetway 
where the air is warm and 
the glittering patterns swirl 
underfoot, and the skies are 
mauve, gold, and creamy. 

At home, Krisomer and I 
have only Draco to speak 
to, but those eight are no loss, 
and until we are pushed out. 
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we will stay, sustained by 
bitter pride. And I eat, and 
I admire my spangled shells 
with the light coming 
through them ; the silver 
knots untie from my feet and 
I drift and turn suspended in 
the thousand colors of stasis. 
Because nothing changes — 
not in a lifetime. 

But sometimes when I 
have made it veiy dark 
around me I sense Krisomer 
neai-by restlessly turning. 


His arm thrashes out, his 
hand strikes and pierces the 
abutting wall and thrusts 
into my cell, a strange under- 
sea animal twisting in un- 
conscious pain. I gi’asp it and 
pull him through, the wall 
closes, and we rest together, 
the length of our bodies 
touching in the rare human 
contact of Omegga. 

There is nothing else to do 
in this world. 

THE END 
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By LARRY EISENBERG 


The body of this article may disturb you. It will certainly 
challenge the set patterns of thought which most 
of us rely upon. You are about to encounter a set of 
facts leading to conclusions of so startling a nature, 
that the mind may boggle at comprehending them. 


O N Friday the eleventh of 
July, 1962, Irving Pirokin, a 
ham radio operator working his 
twenty watt rig out of a restau- 
rant kitchen on lower Second 
Ave., picked up a succession of 
unusual clicks while scanning 
the forty megacycle band. Mr. 
Pirokin’s instinctive reaction 
was to take down these clicks as 
a message in International 
Morse Code, and the letters 
J T S A L appeared again and 
again on his note pad. Before 
Mr. Pirokin could pursue the 
matter, he was called out to his 
post as waiter by the owner of 
the restaurant, an impatient 
beefy faced gentleman with a 
foghorn voice. 

When his tour of duty had 
ended, Mr. Pirokin returned anx- 
iously to his set and monitored 
the same band of frequencies 
with great care, but to his in- 


tense disappointment, he could 
detect no signals. However, on 
the following (and successive) 
Fridays, he was able to receive 
the same repetitive series of 
clicks at about the same time of 
day. His curiosity piqued by this 
mystery, he wrote to his cousin, 
Sam Pirokin, in Philadelphia. 
Sam, by one of those great coin- 
cidences that enrich real life, is 
also a ham operator working his 
rig out of a kitchen where he too 
functions as a waiter. He was 
elated to find that he was also 
able to detect the clicks, almost 
identical in sequence to those his 
cousin Irving was receiving in 
New York. 

Baffled but excited by the 
cryptic JTSAL, Sam, who was 
then in attendance at a night 
school in cryptography, showed 
the “message” to his instructor, 
Bertram Luftmensch, a man who 
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had steeped himself in the lore of 
code-cracking for the past twen- 
ty years. Although Mr. Luft- 
mensch prepares a daily coded 
column for a local Philadelphia 
newspaper wherein the crossing 
out of certain letters reveals 
some advice for the reader, he 
nevertheless took time out of his 
demanding schedule to work on 
the problem posed by Sam Piro- 
kin. Although Luftmensch tried 
every trick of the trade, he could 
not make sense out of the letter 
sequence, JTSAL. 

A nd thus the matter lan- 
guished for several weeks, 
with Irving and Sam still re- 
ceiving the clicks but unable to 
explain their meaning or origin. 
One Sunday morning, Mr. Luft- 
mensch noticed that his son was 
using as a bookmark in his high 
school Hebrew grammar, the 
very sheet of paper on which he 
had worked over the JTSAL 
sequence. Opening the volume, 
Mr. Luftmensch took note of the 
Hebraic alphabet and with sud- 
den inspiration decided to juxta- 
pose the English Alphabet 
alongside the Hebrew. 

Using this device, he found 
that the message JTSAL, read as 
LASTJ from right to left in the 
Hebrew manner, became in He- 
brew chai'acters, 

With tremendous excitement, 
he communicated his findings to 


Sam Pirokin who immediately 
put through a long distance call 
to a candy store in New York 
which promptly called down his 
cousin Irving. Irving was at first 
unbelieving, but when the im- 
port of the discovery penetrated 
his core of disbelief, he reacted 
with a first rate suggestion. 
Irving proposed that he and Sam 
employ directional antennae to 
attempt to localize the source of 
the signals. 

Although the finances of these 
two men are generally unstable, 
relying as they do primarily on 
tips and the uncertain tempers 
of innately hostile diners, they 
each did manage to procure at 
considerable expense, a highly 
directional array of antennae 
able to focus a beam to within 
one or two degrees of arc. On the 
very next Friday, by means of 
crude triangulation, Sam and 
Irving determined that the ori- 
gin of the clicks was not some 
Israeli source, (as they had ex- 
pected), but appeared to come 
from a position in the sky, rough- 
ly corresponding to the position 
of the planet, Mars. 

Irving was so unnerved by his 
discovery, that he could neither 
eat nor sleep for days. The weak- 
ness engendered by his regimen 
produced a purpose tremor in his 
right hand that made it hazard- 
ous for him to lower a plate of 
hot soup, and indeed resulted in 
the near scalding of a customer. 
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THE PIROKIN EFFECT 



I T was obvious of course that 
for the first time a clear cut in- 
dication of the existence of sen- 
tient human life on Mars had 
come to the fore. But why was 
the message in Hebrew? Irving 
Pirokin decided to break the pact 
of secrecy which he and cousin 
Sam had tentatively entered 
into, and he showed the trans- 
lated message to his brother-in- 
law, Ephraim Zeitz, now Dr. 
Zeitz, then a theological student 
specializing in the history of the 
Lost Tribes of Israel. 

Zeitz poured himself into this 
project, using his time and re- 
sources without stint and finally 
came up with the theory, which 
with certain minor changes, is 
still considered the most likely 
explanation of the affair of the 
clicks. 

“As is well known,” writes Dr. 
Zeitz, “the image of ‘a cloud by 
day and a pillar of fire by night’, 
could well have represented a 
primitive atomically energized 
rocket. We know from the Old 
Testament how preoccupied the 
Israelites were with survival, in- 
asmuch as the general evildo- 
ings of mankind had already led 
the Lord to the near annihilation 
of mankind by flood. It is quite 
logical, therefore, that a more 
advanced group of Israelites, the 
Lost Tribes, were not transport- 
ed by Tiglathpilaser as is popu- 
larly supposed. By utilizing 
methods of locomotion involving 


their atomic knowhow, they 
managed to breach the barrier of 
space travel and land on other 
planets, among them Mars.” 

Dr. Zeitz sent an elaboration 
of this position to the Pentagon, 
where a prematurely negative 
response was elicited. But when 
a field investigator verified the 
clicks at Irving Pirokin’s receiv- 
er, the full machinery of the 
military was belatedly put into 
motion. Despite all attempts at 
keeping the story secret, it was 
broken to the press by a relative 
who received twenty five dollars 
for scoring a news beat for the 
metropolitan tabloid in question. 
It was in this way that the mili- 
tary missions of hostile powers 
first became apprised of the 
cryptic clicks. 

I T soon became apparent that 
the only place where the mys- 
terious signals could be detected 
was either at Sam’s rig or at 
Irving’s rig. But this phenome- 
non was easily explained by the 
vagaries of the layers of the 
Ionosphere, which often produce 
these apparent freaks of unique 
reception. More disturbing was 
the torrent of criticism which 
began to erupt in an attempt to 
demolish the hypothesis of Dr. 
Zeitz. 

“Surely Mars cannot hold 
these Israelites,” wrote one 
scholar. “The surface tempera- 
ture of Mars is too high to sus- 
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tain life and the absence of C02 
in the atmosphere would make 
the preparation of carbonated 
water, a staple in the ancient 
Hebrew diet, impossible.” 

“But,” rebutted Dr. Zeitz, “it 
is this very lack of C02 in the 
atmosphere that proves my hy- 
pothesis. Carbon dioxide is rare 
on Mars because it is being col- 
lected and confined to vessels of 
carbonated beverage which are 
sealed.” 

In the interest of complete 
honesty, we must make mention 
of those German scholars who 
have raised the counter hypothe- 
sis which conjectures that the 
Hyksos were the space migra- 
tory group. Utilizing what little 
is known of the Hykso alphabet, 
they have decoded the message 
to read streitwagen, the Ger- 
man word for chariot, the inven- 
tion of which is commonly cred- 
ited to the Hyksos. 

The debate rages on and the 
military intelligence groups of 
both East and West are now en- 
gaged in exhaustive surveys of 
the Martian question. At the 
present writing, it is almost cer- 


tain that the West is in the driv- 
er’s seat, chiefly on the data fur- 
nished by the Pirokins. 

And what of the Pirokins, 
themselves? They are both still 
hard at work on their old jobs. 

“Even a scientist must eat,” 
says Irving Pirokin. 

But they are not lionized by 
their neighbors. Perhaps the fa- 
miliarity of daily, intimate con- 
tact makes the breeding of con- 
tempt inevitable. 

Max Flenner, a neighborhood 
haberdasher who is admittedly 
not on good terms with Irving 
since he was the recipient of the 
soup spilling incident, has the fol- 
lowing to say : 

“Irving was always weak in 
the head. Every Friday they 
chop liver in the back and he 
picks up the clicks.” 

We shook our head in doubt. 

“That hardly accounts for the 
same signals being picked up by 
his cousin in Philadelphia.” 

Mr. Flenner raised his eye- 
brows in disdain. 

“They don’t chop liver in Phil- 
adelphia?” 

THE END 
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FACT 


WHERE IS 
EVERYBODY? 

By BEN BOVA 

In this analysis of the possibilities of galactic con- 
tact by other beings, Ben Bova concludes his re- 
markable survey of the facts and theories of extra- 
terrestrial life. And his conclusion may surprise you! 


TT was Enrico Fermi, the late 

Nobel Prize-winning physi- 
cist, who asked the question. His 
reasoning was basically this: 

The universe is so vast that, 
according to mere blind chance, 
there must be literally billions of 
planetary systems. With so 
many planets available, it is in- 
comprehensible that intelligent 
life should have evolved only on 
Earth. There must be many — 
millions, at least — of intelligent 
races elsewhere in space. But the 
universe is much older than the 
Earth. Therefore, the chances 
are that intelligent races exist 
who are much older than man, 
and therefore much more ad- 
vanced. It is not impossible to 


imagine many races so far ad- 
vanced that they have solved the 
problems of interstellar flight, 
and are exploring the galaxies. If 
this is true, then: 

Where is everybody? Why 
have they not established contact 
with us ? Or, putting the question 
the other way ’round, is the fact 
that we have not received inter- 
stellar visitors proof that no in- 
telligent life exists in space? 

There are usually two reasons 
given for our lack of interstellar 
tourists. The first is the “grain 
of sand” argument ; the second is 
the “postage stamp” analogy. 

THE "GRAIN OF SAND" ARGUMENT 

This argument uses a poetic 
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metaphor to make its point: A 
man can walk across a very large 
beach without much difficulty. 
He can chart its shoreline and 
depths, its contour and head- 
lands. But — can he inspect ev- 
ery grain of sand on the beach? 

In other words, even assuming 
that an advanced race could de- 
velop imterstellar travel, could 
they explore every one of the 
Milky Way’s 100 billion stars in 
an effort to find other intelligent 
races ? Stated in this manner, the 
prospects for interstellar contact 
sound dim indeed. But let us ex- 
amine this argument a little 
more closely. Basically, it in- 
volves two facets: the ability to 
achieve interstellar flight, and 
the ability to investigate very 
large numbers of stars. An in- 
telligent race could develop the 
technology necessary for inter- 
stellar flight. And it need not in- 
spect every one of the Milky 
Way’s 100 billion stars. Some 
stars are manifestly inhospitable 
to the evolution of life; many 
others are too young to have al- 
lowed intelligence time enough 
to develop (see “Life Among The 
Stars, Amazing, November, 
1962). Moreover, our Solar Sys- 
tem is situated away from the 
center of the galaxy, out where 
the stars are relatively far apart. 
At the galaxy’s heart, where the 
oldest stars are, interstellar dis- 
tances must be less than half of 
those in our region of space. 


It is possible, then to envision 
an intelligent race scouting the 
galaxy in a highly purposeful 
fashion, seeking out stars that 
are old and stable enough to have 
sponsored intelligent life. With 
use of powerful radio receivers 
or other detection devices, inter- 
stellar explorers might be able to 
find inhabited planets at very 
great distances. So it would seem 
that while our planet is indeed a 
single grain of sand on the vast 
shores of space, an intelligent 
race might find us if it had 
enough energy, time and purpose. 

THE "POSTAGE STAMP" ANALOGY 

The question of purpose brings 
us to the “postage stamp” anal- 
ogy. You have no doubt seen this 
picture painted by astronomers 
and anthropologists alike: Con- 
sider the history of the Earth. 
Let the height of the Empire 
State Building represent the 
planet’s five billion years of ex- 
istence. Man’s one-million-year 
tenure on Earth can then be rep- 
resented by a one-foot ruler, 
standing at the very top of the 
building. A dime placed atop the 
ruler represents the entire span 
of man’s civilization. And, at the 
very top of the whole wobbly con- 
glomerate, is glued a postage 
stamp — this represents the 
length of time since man has de- 
veloped modern science. 

Considering the immense span 
of time of man’s habitation of 
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Earth, our technological culture 
— the postage stamp — is pathet- 
ically thin. If other intelligent 
races exist, what are the chances 
of our meeting a race at 
exactly our own level of de- 
velopment? Within the thick- 
ness of the postage stamp, 
that is. They will either be 
far below or far beyond us, 
technologically. But the second 
point of the analogy partially 
contradicts this. Several cosmo- 
logically-minded thinker’s have 
arrived at the conclusion that 
technology may be only a passing 
phase in the development of an 
intelligent race. Perhaps it is 
only in the first blush of its youth 
that a race is interested in ex- 
ploring the stars. This type of 
reasoning is typified by Sebas- 
tian von Hoerner, of the Astro- 
nomical Research Institute of 
Heidelberg, who states that an 
intelligent race is bound either to 
destroy itself or to stagnate 
within a few hundred, or at best, 
a few thousand years after 
reaching the modern Earthly lev- 
el of technology. In other words, 
the postage stamp may grow as 
thick as a dime, but certainly no 
thicker. Is this a reasonable as- 
sumption? Will man destroy 
himself? Or will he become a 
passive, stagnant lotus-eater, 
served by his machines until his 
ultimate (and not-too-dlstant) 
extinction ? 

Let us be optimistic and as- 


sume that man or any intelligent 
race) will not destroy himself. 
Will he become stagnant? Is the 
technological “state of mind” 
that has created our civilization 
merely a passing fancy? Anthro- 
pologists have amassed some 
solid evidence that points entire- 
ly in the opposite direction. 

Man, they say, did not become 
master of this planet by accident, 
nor is his technology merely the 
latest fancy of a fickle “state of 
mind.” Even before man was 
fully human he was a maker and 
user of tools. The wheel and the 
plow were invented about 10,000 
B.C. The so-called modern era of 
science, dating roughly from Co- 
pernicus, Galileo and Newton, is 
not completely different from the 
eras that preceded it. The tech- 
nology that we are so justly 
proud of did not spring full- 
blown from the minds of a few 
brilliant men. It was the product 
of generations of effort. Our 
modern society today represents 
not so much a break with the 
past as an acceleration of past 
trends, speeded by the gathering 
forces of technical methods and 
accumulated scientific knowl- 
edge. In short, an intelligent race 
is apt to be technologically ori- 
ented, and Mwlikely to give up its 
technology. 

It would seem, then, that the 
postage stamp atop the Empire 
State Building is an artifact. 
Man’s technology may be very 
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young, but so is man himself. As 
long as he has been human, he 
has been a tool-wielder. If and 
when we meet other intelligent 
races, the chances are that the 
technologies will be fully as old 
as they are. Thus, if we meet an 
older race, its technology will be 
far advanced over ours. And if 
we find a younger race, its talents 
will be similarly undeveloped. 
Which are we more likely to find? 

THE "SECOND GENERATION" PRINCIPLE 

So far we have tested two lines 
of speculation and concluded 
that: (1) An intelligent race 
could reach us if it wanted to; 
(2) Once a race depelops tech- 
nology, it is not likely to dispose 
of it and return to nature. But 
our original question remains un- 
answered. If intelligent races 
abound among the stars, why 
have they not visited us ? Is man 
alone in his intelligence and tech- 
nology? 

One key to these questions de- 
pends on the “geogi-aphy” of 
space. In earlier articles we 
traced the origin of the solar sys- 
tem and its life back to a prime- 
val cloud of interstellar gas. We 
saw that this cloud began to con- 
dense some five billion years ago, 
and ultimately produced the Sun 
and planets. We also saw that a 
similar sequence of events could 
take place anyw’hei’e throughout 
the Milky Way galaxy. Now let us 
examine the Milky Way as a 


whole to see where the oldest 
stars and — presumably — the old- 
est and most advanced intelligent 
life forms are apt to be. 

Astronomers are still not at 
all cei'tain of the age of our gal- 
ax 3 ', but we can pick 10 billion 
years as a convenient value. Ten 
billion j'ears ago, there was no 
Milky Way galaxy, no stars, no 
planets, no life. Only a vast, dis- 
tended cloud of tenuous gas — a 
nearly-perfect vacuum by human 
standards, but so large that it 
contained . more than 200 billion 
times the mass of our Sun. 
(Where this gas came from is a 
cosmological question that will 
be carefully avoided here.) This 
tremendous cloud consisted of 
hydrogen atoms, simple protons 
and electrons. Nothing more. 
Much of this primordial gas is 
still present between the stars 
today; we see it in the brilliant 
swirls of nebulae, we hear its 21- 
centimeter-wavelength “song” on 
our radio telescopes. 

In some unknown manner, the 
cloud began to rotate and con- 
tract. As it did so, tiny swirls 
and eddies began to appear, to 
break into still smaller whirls 
and ultimately to produce stars. 
(The first stars, evidently, were 
produced in large batches. We 
can see them today. They are 
very ancient globular clusters 
which may contain 100,000 or a 
million individual stars, packed 
together as closely as the planets 
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of our own solar system.) As the 
original gas cloud continued to 
rotate and contract it produced 
many more stars. The nucleus of 
the Milky Way is so thick with 
stars that our own region of the 
galaxy, out toward the edge, must 
be classed as a stellar desert. 
Thus the central portions of our 
galaxy, according to astronomi- 
cal theory, contain the oldest 
stars. 

As the gas cloud condensed, its 
rotation became faster. Its shape 
became flattened, bulging at the 
center. Finally, to maintain sta- 
bility, the cloud began to fling off 
great belts of gas from its mid- 
dle. These belts — long, twisted 
filaments of star-producing gas 
— became the spiral arms of our 
galaxy, thousands of light-years 
in cross-section, tens of thou- 
sands of light-years in length. In 
one of these belts, known as the 
Carina-Cygnus Arm, is the Sun 
and our Solar System, some 25,- 
000 light-years from the star- 
thronged center of the galaxy. 

It would appear, then, that our 
Sun is a latecomer to the galaxy. 
Indeed, astronomers refer to the 
Sun as a "second generation” 
star. Of course, many of the 
stars in our reigon of the galaxy 
are much younger. Sirius, for ex- 
ample, can hardly be more than a 
few hundred million years old, 
and Rigel is probably no older 
than man himself — one million 
years. 


Before we go any fiu-ther, we 
had better straighten out a bit of 
astronomical jargon. Astrono- 
mers frequently refer to two 
types of stars in the Milky Way. 
Stars in our own quarter of the 
galaxy — including the Sun — are 
called Population I. Other stars, 
such as those nearer the galaxy’s 
center and in the globular clus- 
ters, are called Population II. 
The confusing thing is that the 
Population II stars are older, 
hence are “first generation” 
stars, whiie the younger Popula- 
tion I stars are “second genera- 
tion.” In addition to their differ- 
ent locations in the galaxy, Popu- 
lation II stars apparently have 
rather different chemical com- 
positions than our own neighbors 
of Population I. This difference 
is one of degree, and at first 
glimpse would seem trivial : Pop- 
ulation II stars are comparative- 
1}' poor in heavier elements. Now, 
all stars of all populations are 
about 99 percent hydrogen and 
helium; the younger the star, the 
higher the percentage of hydro- 
gen compared to helium. In any 
case, the heavier elements — such 
as the metals — are restricted to 
about one percent of the star’s 
mass. But, just as in a detective 
story, this seemingly insignifi- 
cant fact is a critical clue. 

The older Population II stars 
are metal-poor. The younger Pop- 
ulation I stars are relatively 
metal-rich. If the galaxy began 
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with nothing but hydi’ogen gas 
where did the metals come from? 

THE STELLAR COOKERS 

The answer to that riddle was 
first proposed about a dozen 
years ago by a group of English 
astronomers and methemati- 
cians, among them Thomas Gold, 
Fred Hoyle and Hermann Bondi. 
The stars are nuclear cookers, 
they said. We know that the Sun 
is fusing hydrogen into helium, 
and in the process converting 
four million tons of mass into 
energy every second. But, said 
Gold, Hoyle and Bondi, this is 
only the beginning of a star’s ca- 
reer. At a certain point in its life- 
time (some five billion years 
from now, for the Sun) a star 
reaches a critical stage. Its hy- 
drogen fuel is becoming depleted. 
At the core of the star is a large 
amount of helium — “ash” from 
the hydrogen fires — under tre- 
mendous pressure and, conse- 
quently, at very high tempera- 
tures, perhaps 100 million de- 
grees Kelvin. 

Under these conditions, the 
helium will begin to fuse into 
heavier elements : oxygen, car- 
bon, neon. Eventually, the star 
goes on to produce constantly 
heavier elements at constantly 
higher internal temperatures. Fi- 
nally the star runs out of energy 
sources, collapses and explodes. 
Most of its material — from hy- 
drogen on up through the heavier 


elements — is hurled out into 
space. This is a supernova. 

The theory that results is that 
the older Population II stars 
“cooked” the heavier elements 
within their cores and then 
spewed them out in supernova 
explosions. (Supernovas occur 
about once every 500 years in the 
Milky Way, on the average.) The 
remnants flung into interstellar 
space mix with the primeval hy- 
drogen and thus provide new raw 
material for “second generation” 
stars. But notice that these new- 
er stars have a much richer raw 
material to build with — it con- 
tains helium, oxygen, neon, iron 
and many other elements. Even 
rare, short-lived radioactive ele- 
ments, such as Californium (an 
“artificial” element on Earth) 
have been observed in the spectra 
of old Population II stars. 

Now then, what has all this 
stellar cookery to do with the 
possibilities of intelligent life 
throughout the galaxy? Simply 
this: 

The oldest stars in the Milky 
Way were built on hydrogen 
alone. They could not have plane- 
tary systems like ours because 
the heavier elements were not yet 
available. There might be a few 
spheres of frozen hydrogen cir- 
cling these stars at great dis- 
tances, but they would be sterile 
worlds. 

The Sun is a Population I star, 
a “second generation” luminary. 
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It possesses a relatively large 
amount of heavy elements; it 
also possesses a planetary sys- 
tem that harbors life and intel- 
ligence. But the Sun is a rather 
old Population I star — age, five 
billion years, about half as old 
as the entire Milky Way galaxy. 
Can it be that the first five billion 
years of the galaxy’s existence 
were spent mainly in building up 
heavier elements so that “second 
generation” stars like the Sun 
could arise and produce planets, 
life and intelligence? If so, then 
we might well be one of the first 
intelligent races in the Milky 
Way. The teeming center of the 
galaxy might be devoid of life 
and intelligence. 

THE CLOSED DOOK, OPEN WINDOW 
POLICY 

Although this kind of astro- 
nomical evidence might lend sup- 
port to the speculation that we 
are among the galaxy’s elder citi- 
zens, we should be very careful 
about reaching conclusions from 
an admittedly oversimplified 
paste-up of assumptions and the- 
ories. The idea has a certain sat- 
isfaction to it from an egocentric 
point of view, and it goes a long 
way toward explaining why They 
have not visited Earth. There 
might not be any of Them. Or, if 
there are. They might not yet 
have attained the advanced tech- 
nology necessary for interstellar 
flight. 


But to assume that we are in 
first place in the galaxy’s IQ rat- 
ing is rash indeed. If astronomy 
has taught man an 3 d:hing it is the 
painful fact that we are not spe- 
cial creatures in any sense of the 
term. Our star is an average one, 
and the conditions that led to the 
formation of our planet and our- 
selves are probably not very ex- 
traordinary. Even granting that 
we might be among the elder citi- 
zens of the Milky Way, we must 
assume that among the galaxy’s 
100 billion stars there are some 
that harbor much more intelli- 
gent species. 

Then the question returns 
again: Where is everybody? 

Imagine a race of intelligent 
creatures, human beings, living 
in their own world. They have 
developed in isolation, and have 
split into many local cultures, 
some have advanced to high civi- 
lizations, others have remained 
struggling in the Stone Age. But 
all of them are members of a 
fully human species, and as in- 
telligent as we are. Suddenly, 
their world is visited by a vastly 
superior race. To simplify mat- 
ters, we will assume that the 
visitors are also human in form. 
The first contacts are friendly 
enough. Soon, though, it becomes 
clear that the visitors have meas- 
ured the natives and found them 
lacking. The visitors begin to 
take over the natives’ world. 

Fighting begins. The natives 
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lack the advanced technology of 
their opponents. Within a few 
generations the natives cease to 
exist, except for scattered tribes 
in the back country. The natives 
have not merely been beaten in a 
war. They have been virtually 
extinguished by a superior cul- 
ture. Through intermarriage, 
through susceptibility to new dis- 
eases, through an emotional re- 
sponse that can only be described 
as “racial shock,” the natives ei- 
ther die away or are genetically 
engulfed by the newcomers. This 
actually happened to the Ameri- 
can Indians. 

What would happen if a vastly 
superior race suddenly dropped 
out of the blue, straightened out 
our political squabbles, handed us 
a child’s primer of fusion reac- 
tors, and generally took over the 
planet? Could our deep-grained 
pride stand such a shock, or would 
we go into a racial decline? Look 
at it another way. Anthropolo- 
gists are interested in studying 
man’s nearest relative, the pri- 
mate apes. A good deal has been 
learned by observing chimpan- 
zees and other apes in captivity. 
But the basic question of why we 
live in cities while our closest 
relatives live in trees can only be 
answered by studying the pri- 
mates in their natural habitat. 
This is not easy to do because 
the key to the entire scheme 
is that the animals under scru- 
tiny miist never know they are 


being watched. Only by remain- 
ing “invisible” can the scientists 
learn how apes behave naturally. 

Now let us consider the reac- 
tions of an advanced race that 
discovers intelligent life on the 
planet Earth. It seems reason- 
able to assume that the ethics 
of an intelligent race will ad- 
vance together with its technol- 
ogy, even if the ethics advance 
more slowly. Any race capable of 
developing interstellar travel, it 
would seem, should also be intel- 
ligent and ethical enough to ob- 
serve a relatively primitive race 
like our own without interfering 
with us. Why should they contact 
us ? They have far more to learn 
by keeping us under surveillance. 
Thus, they might well have a 
“closed door” policy about con- 
tacting us, but an “open window” 
attitude about observing us. 
Where is everybody? If you as- 
sume that: (1) an intelligent 
race can develop interstellar 
travel; (2) such a race can de- 
tect signs of intelligence at great 
distances in space; and (3) one 
or more such races have indeed 
evolved on “second generation” 
stars — then the answer may be 
this: They may be watching us 
right now, using us to learn mox'e 
about the phenomenon called in- 
telligence, and waiting for us to 
reach the maturity necessary be- 
fore we can join them as galactic 
equals. 

THE END 
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IN YOUR HOME - A LIVE SEA-CIRCUS! 


★freeiA^ 


NOW. imagine having a whole tumbling, happy circus Of live, 
scampering Sea-Monkeys^-. Watching them "clown around" while 
> they scoot and play provides an endless source of FUN and 
LAU6HS for you and your entire FAMILY! Best of ALL, we will 
SHOW you how to utterly astonish your friends by making your 
Sea-Monkeys ” appear to do tricks and stunts at YOUR COMMAND! 
'£ince every single word that you have just read is ABSOLUTELY 
TRUE, we ship your Sea-Monkeys® with a No-Risk FULL MONEY- 
BACK 6UARANTEE that even includes your postage.' So fill in 
the Coupon and make room for a bowlfull'ot /lapp/ness— Amazing 
Live SEA-MONKEYS 9! 

'^mmm UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED! ■■ 

B Transcience Corporation Oept. 71'C 
B 200 Fifth Avenue 

■ New York, New York 10010 

_ -«) 

B I CAN HARDLY WAIT! Please send my Sea-Monkey kit(s) and my 

■ FREE supplies and GUARANTEE. I must be 100% satisfied or 
g you will refund my money. I enclose S1.00 plus 50c for post- 

■ age and handling for each kit. 


You'll gasp with AMAZEMENT 
when you see adorable baby Sea- 
Monkeys 9 actually being born 
ALIVE before your eyes in only 
ONE SECOND! Guaranteed to 
live and to grow, this in- 
credible NEW MIRACLE OF 
SCIENCE has been granted Pat- 
ent -3,673,986 by the United 
States Government for our as- 
tounding discovery of the 
formula for making INSTANT 
LIFE!? 


I MILLIONS THRILLED 
BEYOND WORDS! 


- i ONE-YEAR SUPPLY of Sea-Mon- 
growth FOOD A supply of 
I ? LIVING PLASMA and a supply of 
° E WATER PURIFIER Formula A 
^ magnificent fully-illustrated 
Manual of Sea-Monkey Care. 
^ ^ Raising. Training and Breeding- 
c-S PLUSourFamousGROWTH 
5 s GUARANTEE IN WRITING! 



Send kit(s) Q Cash □ Check Q Money Order 
{No C.O.D.'s Please) Total amount enclosed $. ... 

PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY 

Name 

Address Apt. No. 


State Zip- . . 

Copyright O 1972 Transcience Corporation ^ 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 

RATES AND TERMS: UllimAte Fiction Group consiots of two books . - - Amazing & Fantastic. Spaca 
can only be bought on GROUP BASIS at the rate ot $ .SO per word . . . (including name and addrees). 
Minimum order of $5.00 (10 words). Payment must accompany copy except when ads are placed by 
accredited Advertising agency. Frequency discount: 5% for 6 months. 1 0% tor 1 2 months paid in advance. 
GENERAL INFORMATION: First word In all ads set In bold caps at no extra charge. Additlonai words 
may be set in bold caps at 5« extra par word. All copy subject to publisher's approval. Closing Date: 
1st of the 3rd preceding month (lor example, April issue closes January tat). Send order and remittance 
to: Print Advertising Rep.. Inc., 16 West 46th St, New York, N.Y. 10036 


BOOKS 

MOONBROTH has monsters, werewolves, 
vampires, witchcraft, occult fiction, tact, illus- 
trations. Introductory copy 25 < . Dept. H. Box 
C. Bellevue. WA. 98(X)9 


"complete illustrated catalog of all "IN Print" 
SF and Fantasy paperbacks and hardcover 
books. Over l,(j00 titles. No obligation. Write 
to: ATC SF Books, Suite 1500-AI. 2 Penn Plaza. 
New York, N.Y. 1(X)01. 


Evidences for creation. $1.00: evidence 
against evolution 50< , Christian Evidence 
League. Malverne, N.Y. 11565, 


THE SOURCE OF FANTASY: Your mind, 
explained and used in the applied philosophy 
of the book Dianetics: Modern Science of 
Mental Health by L. Ron Hubbard. Send $5.00 
to Bookstore-UF. Founding Church of 
Scientology. 1812 19th St.. N.W.. Washington, 
D C. 20009. 


Name the book-we ll find it for you! Out of 
print book specialists. All subjects. (Title alone 
is sufficient). Write-no obligation. Books-On- 
File. Dept. AMF. Box 101, Guttenberg. N.J. 
07093. 


BOOKS & MAGAZINES 

SEND FOR FREE SCIENCE FICTION-FANTASY 
CATALOG. Michael Cancellari. Cantord Book 
Corral, Box 216. Freeville. N.Y. 13068. 


ADULT S-F fan magazine. Praised by top s-f 
authors. Shocking fiction, uncensored 
opinions, outrageous reviews. $1. per issue. 
Richard Gels, POB 1 1408, Portland. OR 97211. 


SELLING COMIC BOOKS. PULPS (SHADOW, 
AMAZING. SPIDER. ETC.), MAGAZINES RADIO 
PREMIMUMS. ETC. FROM 1900-1972. 
CATALOGUE 504 . ROGOFSKY. BOX AF1102. 
FLUSHING, NEW YORK 1 1354. 


100 page catalog Arkham Fantasy Burroughs. 
Mirage Press Science Fiction pulp, paper- 
backs, comics. Send 75 « Passaic Book 
Center, 594 Main Avenue. Passaic, N.J. 07055. 


X-Underground Journal of Occult. $1.00. Rod 
Frye, Box 7374. Hampton. Virginia 23366. 


How to have more money-This principle was 
revealed by Jesus five times in the Bible. There 
is no work, planning or prayer involved. $1.00 
(Airmail $1.25), Satisfaction guaranteed. Ju- 
dith 1059 E Fairview Blvd.. Dept. M, Inglewood. 
Calif. 90302. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

WANTED-original fantasy stories. For info/ 
write Al D. Cockrell. Box 125, Bronson. Mi. 
49028 


"PLANET IN REBELLION." 40 4 ppd. 
METHODS 416K, Palo Alto Ave. Mountain 
View, Ca. 94040. 

YOU command Starships in Alien Space. Send 
$3 for all skill. Adult wargame. Louis Zocchi, 
388F Montana, Victorville. Calif. 92392. 

IF YOU AREN'T APE about exercise, be a cat. 
Copy the Feline Mystique. $1. El Gato. Box 
4231, Dearborn. Michigan 48126. 

VOODOO-Witchcraft books, curios, illustrated 
catalog 104 . Imports, P.O. Box 2010, Toluca 
Lake, Calif. 91602. 

EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 

EARN college degrees at home. Many subjects. 
FLORIDA STATE CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, Post 
Office Box 1674, Ft. Lauderdale. Florida 
33302, 


PERSONALS 

ORDINATIONS by mail. Information for 
stamp. Crown of Life Fellowship, Inc., Box 
9048, Spokane. WA. 99209. 

INSTRUCTION 

STUDY WITCHCRAFT. Secret Book. Newslet- 
ters, $1. STARWISE SOCIETY, BOX 9094SFA. 
Cleveland, OH 44137 

BUSINESSOPORTUNITIES 

START A MAIL ORDER IMPORTING business. 
Fantastic! Small capital. Directory $2.00. Fred 
Hettick. Box 1495. Bismark, North Dakota 
58501. 


SCIENCE 

ANTIGRAVITY DEVICE. Brochure rushed free. 
AGD. Box 3062 UF. Bartlesville. Oklahoma 
74003. 
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WHERE IS EVBtYBODY7 
By Ben Bova 



LA SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 

A Correspondence Institution • 417 S. Dearborn Street. Dept. 87-008 . Chicago. Illlnoia 60605 
Please send me. without cost or obligation, FREE booklet and full information on the field I have checked below; 


ACCOUNTING COMPUTER PROGRAMMING 

□ Complete Accounting □ Basic Training 

□ Income Tax DRAFTING 

□ CPA Training p Complete Training 

□ Bookkeeping DIESEL MECHANICS 

BUSINESS MANAGEMENT □ Basic Training 

□ Management Training ah, CONDITIONING t 

REAL ESTATE ""'“"''I!'"* 

□ Complete Reai Estate □ Basic Training 
Q Real Estate Brokerage INTERIOR DECORATING 

□ Complete Training 

nrlormTrZnr gentaloeficeassistan? 

□ Complete Training g Complete Training 

STENOTYPE ART TRAINING 

□ Machine Shorthand |-| Complete Training 


UNGUAGE INSTRUCTION 
□ French Q Spanish 


LAW COURSES 

□ Bachelor of Laws 
Degree 

□ Business Law 

□ Claim Adjusting Law 

□ Law for Police Officers 
No state accepts any law 
home study course, includ- 
ing LaSalle’s, as sufficient 
education to qualify for ad- 
mission to practice law. 


□ Complete Training 
DENTAL OFFICE ASSISTANT 

□ Complete Training 
ART TRAINING 

□ Complete Training 
SECRETARIAL 

□ Complete Training 


MOTEL/HOTEL MANAGEMENT 

Q Motel Management 
Q Hotel Management 
RESTAURANT MANAGEMENT 

□ Management Training 
WRITING 

□ Non-Fiction □ Fiction 
MUSIC INSTRUCTION 

□ Piano □ Guitar □ Other 
HIGH SCHOOL 

□ High School Diploma 


(Clrcls title and plta$« print) 

Addreas Apt. No. ■ 


“Look who’s 
smiling 
now!” 


Sometimes a man sets his ambitions high 
enough to make skeptics smile. But how often 
he gets the last laugh! “At the time I started 
studying with LaSalle, I was working as a fac- 
tory clerk. Before completing the course I was ^ 
transferred to cost accounting and my salary 
was increased by $1800. Now, having *com- 
pleted the course, I’m in charge of the depart- 
ment and headed for the five figure bracket. 
LaSalle's course helped me pull myself out of 
a boring and ill-paid |ob into a position of al- 
most unlimited opportunity." 


The words in quotes come directly from one of the 
pleased reports that are sent to us by LaSalle graduates. 
LaSalle files contain many letters from men and women 
who have increased their earnings with the help of 
LaSalle training. You, too, can prepare for the career 
opportunity of your choice through LaSalle home study 
—without interfering with your present work— and by de- 
voting only a little of your spare time. 

LaSalle has been a leader in home education for more 
than sixty years, enrolling over 2,000.000 ambitious men 
and women in its many courses. You study under the 
supervision of LaSalle's experienced faculty. Upon satis- 
factory completion of your study, you receive the LaSalle 
diploma— a respected credential. ^ 

Mailing the LaSalle coupon below may be the Arst 
step toward preparing yourself for a better job, higher 
pay, and the many good things that go with success. Sim- 
ply check the program in which you are most interested, 
and we will send you a valuable free booklet describing 
the opportunities in that held. There is no obligation. 
LaSalle, 417 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 60605. 
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